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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Upon no class of men does the general so- 
ciety of the United States perpetrate a greater 
wrong than upon her authors, and no public 
wrong reacts so powerfully and hurtfully upon 
the general public. Forgetful of the essential 
nature and grand purpose of literature, the 
works of foreign authors are reprinted in 
America, to the detriment of her own, and 
the character and genius of the country are 
sacrificed and stifled by a system of literary 
piratage. No nation in the world possesses 
more ample and available materials for an in- 
dependent and peculiar literature than the 
United States, and no nation in the world has 
produced a greater abundance of men capable 
of grasping those materials in their plastic 
hands, and moulding them into forms of 
shape and beauty. But scarcely do the poets 
of America strike her woodland harp, or paint 
the first images of youth’s bright dreams, than 
the cold reality is borne upon their conscious- 
ness, that the smile of fancy and the breath 
of song are all the guerdon that Columbia 
vouchsafes for their humanizing efforts. It is 
unprofitable to encourage native genius and 
talent, for there is an old world of literature 
on which to prey; patriotism must bow down 
in silence and hold her tongue, while profit 
leads foreign ideas, garmented in an essentially 
foreign language, into the hearths and homes 
of America. 

Literature is the voice of nations; it is their 
immortality that lives and moves and has a 
being, when men and things have mouldered 
into dust, and left no monumental records of 
their existence. The literature of Gree¢e is 
her living tongue still, eloquent as Demos- 
thenes, graphic as Homer, and beautiful as 
Sappho. ‘The broken fragments of her splen- 
did temples and majestic towers—the debris 
of her palace homes and marble streets, are 
like the tombstones in some Ione and deso- 
lated cemetery ; but her great men and her 
great ideas, her senates, her courts, her pas- 
times, her every-day walk and life, her genius 
in the arts, her political courage, and her 
struggles and trials—all that she was in all 
her strength and beauty—-still live in her lan- 
guage and exist in her books. The literature 
of Rome, too, is Roman. It was to glorify 
Rome, and to preserve the memory of her 
glory, that her poets sung and her historians 
wrote. The essence and element of literature 
Was patriotism, and is patriotism, so that so 
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long as America continues to encourage the 
importation of the English mind, and to dis- 
parage the expréssion of her own, the litera- 
ture of America will continue only to be a 
name, the general American sentiment will 
continue to be irritated by foreign condemna- 
tion, and the general mind to suffer. 

It is but seventy years since the United 
States became independent, and was called 
upon to take her place in polite literature, as 
she had done in politics. As the representa- 
tive of the democratic idea, it was demanded 
of her to exercise all her powers of thought, 
and to exhibit all her simplicity and virtue ; 
but she was content rather to glorify the 
means by which she established her democracy 
than to recommend the ostensible principles 
of her being to the world, and she prefers to 
read another nation’s literature for amuse- 
ment, rather than to encourage the lispings 
of her own infant tongue. With an avari- 
cious avidity that finds no parallel in the read- 
ing world, America imports and appropriates 
the literature of Great Britain and grumbles 
because it is not completely sympathetic; 
while a multiplicity of American minds and 
an embryo of American thought are driven 
by neglect into channels against which the 
strong current of their ideas struggles, or is 
confined because of its legitimate arena being 
pre-occupied by the fruits of piratage. The 
catalogue of American authorship is, however, 
far more extensive than is generally known in 
Britain, and the character of several of her 
writers is far higher than one would expect 
from the circumstances under which they 
write. Deep devotion to truth, and an un- 
quenchable love of the ideal and beautiful, 
have supported the wings of a few of Amer- 
ica’s poets in their career, and have borne 
them triumphantly into the regions of inspira- 
tion and glory; and the pure and unalloyed 
love of art .has produced a succession of ele- 
gant historians and novelists of which any 
nation might be proud, independent of the 
deadly competition which has been waged 
against their advancement. 

The first American literature was published 
by the pilgrim fathers, and will find an exact 
counterpart in the Puritan pamphlets that in- 
undated England during the Commonwealth ; 
the first independent literature of America 
was the songs that burst from her heart as 
she fought the battles of her independence. 
Her first bards, like Chaucer and Spenser, 
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used both sword and pen. Philip Freneau 
now sung his lays to his comrades by the 
camp-fires of ’75, now charged the Hessians 
on the plains of New York, or dodged the 
British in the woods of Pennsylvania; he 
combined in his one person and nature the 
warrior, the pioneer, and the poet; he was an 
embodiment of America in those days of trial ; 
strong, laborious, and full of hope and cour- 
age. Now her poets and professors of belles 
lettres are as smooth in their lucubrations, 
and as elegant, accomplished, and polished as 
those of more courtly nations. Her Dwight 
and Barnes, Hamilton, Madison, and Webster, 
Bancroft and Prescott, Cooper and Irving, 
and her Bryant, Whittier, and Longfellow 
claim high and distinguished places in the- 
ology, politics, history, fiction, and poetry, and 
‘aey splendidly illustrate the American intel- 
ectual fecundity and power. 

William Cullen Bryant, incontestably the 
most ideal and philosophical of the American 
poets, was born in Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, on the 3d of November, 1794. His 
father was an eminent physician and accom- 
plisited gentleman. He made no mean figure 
in belles lettres and literary criticism ; and al- 
though an ardent disciple of Esculapius was 
nevertheless partial to the muses and Apollo. 
Cummington is a green mountain town, rural 
and retired and eminently calculated to be the 
nursery of a strong mind and glowing im- 
agination. Bryant's strong frame and equally 
strong mind were developed amongst the 
woods and wilds and solitary places of his na- 
tive town, and so rapid was his progress in 
learning, and so acute his precocious intellect, 
that at ten years of age he made creditable 
translations from the Latin poets; and while 
the war of opinion raged between the demo- 
crats and federalists, during the administra- 
tion of Jefferson, he grasped his keen and 
pungent pen, and appeared as the distinguished 
satirist of declamation and rowdyism. Al- 
though only thirteen years of age, so acute 
was the wit of Bryant, and so accomplished 
was he in the art of versification, that he 
threw off scraps of description and manly 
bursts of reprehension in the following style :— 
“‘E’en while I sing see faction urge her claim, 

Mislead with falsehood, and with zeal inflame, 

Lift her black banner, spread her empire wide, 

And stalk triumphant with a fury’s stride ! 

She blows her brazen trump, and at the sound 


A motley throng obedient flock around ; 
A mist of changing hue o’er all she flings, 
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And darkness perches on her dragon wings. 
Oh, might some patriot rise, the gloom dispel, 
Chase error’s mist, and break her magic spell! 
But vain the wish, for hark! the murmuring 
meed 
Of hoarse applause from yonder shed proceed, 
Enter and view the thronging concourse there, 
Intent with gaping mouth and stupid stare, 
While in the midst their supple leader stands, 
Harangues aloud, and flourishes his hands, 
To adulation tunes his servile throat, 
And sues successful for each blockhead’s vote.” 
Tasso tuned his lyre at the age of nine, and 
sang his filial feelings in a strain that has won 
for him the remembrance of posterity ; Cowley 
wrote tragic history at the age of ten; Pope 
lisped in infant numbers ; and Chatterton the 
child was a poet in the full flushing of his pre- 
cocious genius at fourteen. None of these 
exhibited a richer or a stronger genius than 
this American “boy, who, in the fire of his 
youthful devotion, became the laureate of 
liberty, and the political and moral censor of 
the generation which lived in his day, but was 
ostensibly the generation from which it be 
came him to read the lessons of example and 
not of disgust. At sixteen Bryant entered 
one of the advanced classes in William's Col- 
lege, where he speedily became distinguished 
for his general attainments, but more espe- , 
cially for his classical acquirements. In 1812 
he obtained an honorable discharge from the 
faculty, or senatus academicus, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1815, beginning to prac- 
tise his profession in the village of Great Bar- 
rington, where he soon afterwards married, 
When but little above eighteen years of 
age he wrote his noble poem of “Thana 
topsis,” which was published in the North 
American Review, in 1816. This splendid 
emanation of Bryant’s vigorous genius is full 
of sublime ideality and subtile philosophical 
thought. The language is full and fluent, and 
the versification as rolling and majestic as the 
images which it symbolizes and which it de- 
scribes. The subtleties of thought and the 
elegances of expression, which so richly distin, 
guish this great manifestation of the budding 
genius of Bryant recall not only the pictures 
which Akenside drew at the same age, but 
institutes another chapter in the history of 
literary parallels and coincidences. In sub- 
limity of ideality, in maturity of expression, 
and in the free and manly development of 
sentiment, the “ Pleasures of Memory ” and 
the “Thanatopsis” of the youthful English 
physician and the American barrister are ¢o- 
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incident; but here ends the parallel between 
the poets. Akenside exhausted his genius 
with its first great effort; Bryant’s rose and 
advanced until it reached the summit of poetic 
power and glory; and the poet won the first 
place in the roll of his country’s bards. The 
following extract from “Thanatopsis” is full 
of fine sentiment and sage reflection :— 


_ To him who in the love of Nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 

And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come, like a blight, 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony and shroud and pall 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 

Comes a still voice: Yet a few days, and 
thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form is laid with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth that nourished thee shall 
claim 

Thy growth to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements— 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, a 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 
swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon.” 


In 1821, Bryant had conferred upon him 
the distinguished honor of delivering one of 
his poems before the Phi Betta Kappa So- 
ciety of Harvard College, and the youthful 
poet nobly acquitted himself on that occasion. 
His longest poem, “The Ages,” was first 
presented to his country in this Homeric 
mode; and it reflects as much honor on the 
discrimination of the literary committee who 
encouraged him, as on the historical, logical, 
philanthropical, and inductive genius of the 
young poet. With a keen and graphic eye 
he surveys the history of mankind in its past 
epochs, and onits revolving theatres of action, 
and then, despite of all the sufferings and sor- 
rows that lived in its life and are hidden 
behind its dark curtain—despite of the hope- 
lessness that naturally reacts upon the future 
from the despairings of the past, Bryant, with 
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his eye bent upon the visioned future, saw 
hope and promise for man. Peace and love, 
the passive state and active principle of relig- 
ion, rose up before his bright, prophetic eye, 
as the holy future in which man would dis- 
tinguish the universal brotherhood of man, 
and joy would pervade the human economy, 
like the divine harmony that pervades all 
nature. The stanza in which “The Ages” 
is written is Spenserian, and the versification 
is not inferior to the “ Faerie Queene.” The 
beautiful and universally admired address 
“To a Waterfowl,” and many of his admi- 
rable minor pieces, were also written at Great 
Barrington. 

Bryant’s talents and energy were certain to 
obtain him influence and employment as a 
lawyer, but his profession was not accordant 
with his heart. The dull routine of law, the 
quarrels of litigious bumpkins and pugnacious - 
citizens, the brief, the deed, and the affidavit 
prosy, were not the matters that sun, moon, 
and star-loving Bryant cared to dictate and 
embody in language. The slavery of law 
phraseology was as hateful to him as the 
slavery of the hand and mind and limb. 
Routine, prescription, the beaten track of 
hard, old, cunning phrases, were not for him. 
The poet, who had heard the voice of Nature 
—who had felt her gentle influences and rec- 
ognized her sympathies, wished to speak to 
men, not in the language of litigation but of 
love; he wished to reveal not only the felt 
and the known but the unseen, and so he for- 
sook the bar to enter the arena of literature. 

In 1825, Bryant removed to New York, 
and, in conjunction with a friend, estab- 
lished the New York Revitw and Atheneum 
Magazine, in which he published several of 
his best poems. His father died during the 
first year of his settlement in New York, and 
his “ Hymn to Death” was a song of sorrow 
poured over that dear parent’s grave. In 
1826 he assumed the chief editorship of the 
Evening Post, one of the oldest established 
and most influential of the American news- 
papers, and now one of the principal organs 
of the Free Soil party in that country. In 
1827, 1828,'and 1829, he was associated with 
Mr. Verplanck and Mr. Sands in the pro- 
duction of the Talisman, a celebrated 
American annual. In 1834 Bryant brought 
his family to Europe, where he intended to 
spend a few years in surveying the “most fa- 
mous spots in classic story, and in studying the 
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old authors. He travelled through France, 
Germany, and Italy, residing for several 
months in each of the cities of Florence, Pisa, 
Munich, and Heidelberg; but the dangerous 
illness of his partner and coadjutor, the late 
William Leggett, precipitated his return to 
America in the early part of 1836. 

In 1832 the collected poems of Bryant had 
been published in New York, reprinted in 
Boston, and having reached Washington 
Irving while he was in England, he caused 
them to be republished in London, since 
which period they have gone through several 
editions. In 1840 he visited the grand old 
woods and wilds of Florida, and the bound- 
less prairies of Western Mississippi; and in 
1844 he came back to Europe. The “ Foun- 
tain,” and other poems, had appeared two 
years before his second return to the eastern 
hemisphere ; but it was during the year of 
his visit that his “ White-footed Deer and 
Other Poems” were published ; and in 1846 
a splendid, illustrated edition of all his poeti- 
cal works was collected and issued by Carey 
& Hart of Philadelphia. 

Bryant’s grand characteristics as a poet 
are lofty ideality, and a calm philosophical 
reflectiveness, that breathes its soft-toned 
vibrations from a deep and tender heart. 
Nature, that great circumstance that compre- 
hends the poet and almost all the elements of 
his song, has revealed herself to Bryant in all 
her solemh and joyous aspects, and he, her 
enthusiastic interpreter and encomiast, has 
repeated her songs and sympathies to less 
gifted men. The following song is like the 
fragrance of flowers compacted into form, and 
made eloquent with speech :— 

“TO THE EVENING WIND. 
“ Spirit that breathest through my lattice—thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy coolness round my brow! 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high 
their spray, 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 

To the sconch’d land, thou wanderer of the 

sea! 

Nor I alone; a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fullness of delight ; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier at coming of the wind of night ; 
And languishing to hear thy welcome sound, 

Lies a inland stretch’d beyond the 
sight. 

Go fowth into the gathering shade! Go 

forth !— 

God’s blessing breathe upon the fainting earth ! 

* * * * * 
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“ The faint’ old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee: thou shalt kiss the child 
asleep, 
And dry the moisten’d curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows 
more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 
“Go! But the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty 


range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once 
more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home sick mariner of the 
shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running 
stream.” 


In relation to the great questions which 
agitate the political frame of the United 
States, Bryant takes a leading and a manly 
course. Against slavery, and the mean prej- 
udice which has its base origin in this foul in- 
stitution, he has launched the burning invee- 
tives and high denunciations of his heart and 
faith. Vigorous, young, and hopeful, he has 
lent his hope and vigor and genius to the 
causes which have their basis upon virtue. 
His song of the “ Hunter of the Prairie” is 
one of these bold, free bursts that is sure to 
find its echo in the deep, green woods and 
on the ocean plains. 


“ Ay, this freedom! These pure skies 

‘Were never stain’d with village smoke ; 
The fragrant wind that through them flies 

Is breathed from wastes by plough unbroke. 
Here, with my rifle and my steed, 

And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me where the red deer feed, 

In the green desert, and am free ! 


“ For here the fair Savannahs know 
No barriers in the bleoming grass ; 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow, 
Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass 
In pastures measureless as air. 
The bison is my noble game, 
The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 
The branches, falls before my aim. 
‘“« Mine are the river-fowl that scream 
From the long strips of waving sedge ; 
The bear that marks my weapon’s gleam, 
Hides vainly in the forest’s edge ; 
In vain the she-wolf stands at bay ; 
The brinded cantamount, that lies 
High in the boughs to watch his prey, 
Even in the act of springing, dies. 


“ With what free growth the elm and plane 
Fling their huge arms across my way, 
Gray, old, and cumber’d with a train 
Of vines as huge and old and gray ; 
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Free stray the lucid streams, and find 
No taint in these fresh lawns and shades*+ 
Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 
Where never scythe has swept the glades. 


« Alone the fire, when frostwinds sere 

The heavy herbage of the ground, 
Gathers his annual harvest here 

With roaring like the battle’s sound, 
And hurrying flames that sweep the plain, 

An®smoke-streams gushing up the sky ; 
I meet the flames with flames again, 

And at thy door they cower and die. 


‘Here from dim woods, the aged past 

Speaks solemnly ; and I behold 

The boundless future in the vast 
And lonely rivers seaward roll’d. 

Who feeds its founts with rain and dew ? 
Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, . 

And trains the bordering vines, whose blue 
Bright clusters tempt me as I pass ? 


‘Broad as these streams, my steed obeys, 

Plunges and bears me through the tide ; 

Wide are these woods—I thread the maze 
Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 

I hunt till day’s last glimmer dies 
O’er woody vale and grassy height, 

And kind the voice and glad the eyes 
That welcome my return at night.” 


Bryant’s countenance bespeaks thought 
and firmness and feeling. His poetry, as all 
genuine and sterling poetry must be, is a re- 
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flection of his heart and mind. In the ex- 
pression of his love of nature and beauty and 
virtue and truth, Bryant is simple and per- 
suasive as asummer zephyr; in the expres- 
sion of his philosophy his poems are as deep 
and humanizing as the sound of smooth pel- 
lucid waters; while his outbursts of senti- 
ment are free as the wild winds amongst 
which he was nursed. Bryant is in the me- 
ridian strength of his manhood, and his muse 
is as vigorous and prolific as it was in his 
youth. We trust that he may long continue 
to honor his country, to enlighten humanity, 
and to embellish American literature. 

The facilities of intercommunion between 
Britain and America are multiplying every 
day, and the literature of the latter is begin- 
ning to be regarded with some interest in 
this country. Such an interest betokens an 
unity of sentiment and kindliness of disposi- 
tion that augurs well for the future friendly 
relations of the two countries. We wish that 
it could include the American legislature in 
its sympathies, and induce it to exemplify a 
disposition to encourage its native talent by 
encouraging British and American authors to 
occupy a common platform of feeling and 
pecuniary advantage. 





INDISSOLUBLY connected with the topic of 
personal appearance is the momentous one of 
dress, and it would be difficult to give a better 
illustration of its importance than an anecdote 
related of Gérard, the famous French painter. 
When a very young man he was the bearer of a 
letter of introduction to Lanjuinais (the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Girondists), and, in the 
carelessness or confidence of genius, he repaired 
to the (then) imperial counsellor’s house very 
shabbily attired. His reception was extremely 
cold ; but, in the few remarks that dropped from 
him in the course of conversation, Lanjuinais 
discovered such striking proofs of talent, good 
sense, and amiability, that, on Gérard’s rising 
to take leave, he rose, too, and accompanied his 
visitor to the ante-chamber. The change was so 
striking that Gérard could not avoid an expres- 
sion of surprise. “My young friend,” said 
Lanjuinais, anticipating the inquiry, “ we receive 
an unknown person according to his dress, we 
part with him according to his merit.” —Titan. 





REFERRING to the statement which we pub- 
lished a fortnight ago respecting Household 
Words, the Bookseller says that “some idle ru- 
mors of a disruption in the personnel of the lite- 
rary staff have been circulated, but we (the 
Bookseller) may take it upon ourselves to say 
that Mr. Dickens, Mr. Wills, to whom so much 
of the success of the work is due, and the large 
staff of talented contributors, are acting entirely 
in unison.” 

The Publisher’s Circular falls into a strange 
mystification as to the signature of an article in 
the Atheneum. The signature was W. M. T., 
which the Publisher’s Circular, making a shrewd 
jump ‘at a conclusion, interpreted to signify 
William Makepeace Thackeray. This was in- 
genious enough; but, unfortunately, the writer 
of the article happened to be Mr. William Moy 
Thomas, whose initials are precis¢ly similar to 
those of the great Titmarsh.— Critic. 


* 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis 

Cornwallis. Edited, with Notes, by Charles 

Ross, Esq. 3 vols. London, 1858. 

THE career of the Marquis Cornwallis was 
in many respects a remarkable one. With- 
out lofty ambition or shining talents, without 
being a hero, an orator, or a statesman of the 
first class, he filled effectively the most prom- 
inent place on four conspicuous stages at four 
of the most trying epochs of British history. 
He commanded the army which, from no fault 
of his, gave, by its surrender at Yorktown, 
the first clear glimpse of coming independ- 
ence to the United States. He was Gov- 
ernor-General and Commander-in-Chief in 
India from 1786 to 1794, when our Indian 
policy required the nicest and most judicious 
handling. He was Lord Lieutenant and 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland during the 
agitation of the Union, the passing of that 
momentous measure, and the rebellion and 
invasion which preceded it. As British Am- 
bassador, he negotiated the peace of Amiens 
in 1801. He also held the post of Master- 
General of the Ordnance in 1795, after hav- 
ing had the refusal of the seals of Secretary 
of State from Mr. Pitt. When the mutinous 


spirit of the officers of the Bengal army 


began to excite serious alarm, Lord Corn- 
allis, at the earnest request of the Premier, 
was on the point (Jan. 1797) of proceeding a 
second time to India to supersede Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), who was thought 
deficient in firmness; and the same high ap- 
pointment was a third time pressed upon him 
and accepted in 1805, in the October of 
which year he died, from over-eagerness in 
the discharge of his public duties, at Ghuznee. 

The Correspondence of a man who was 
employed in this manner, who was trusted to 
this extent, who inspired unabated confidence 
in his judgment, courage, and integrity to his 
dying day, can hardly fail to be replete with 
interest and instruction, although whether to 
the full extent of three bulky octavo volumes, 
may be questioned by that class of readers 
who prefer being fed with essences and, from 
dread of being bored, attempt to skim the 
cream of a heavy-looking publication by 
skipping every other page, as dog’, from fear 
of crocodiles, lap water from the Nile as they 
run. Uninviting as it may appear to some, 
this work contains so large a quantity of au- 
thentic information, and affords such ample 
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materials for the correction of contemporary 
annals, that it may be regarded as indispen- 
sable to the student of modern history, and 
(to adopt the stereotyped phrase) as emphati- 
cally one of those books which no gentleman's 
library should be without. It will take rank 
with the best political memoirs or compila- 
tions that have appeared within livigg mem- 
ory, with the marked advantage of Deing far 
better edited than most of them. There is 
hardly an allusion, a reference, a dubious 
passage, or a disputed fact, in the three yol- 
umes, which has not been pointed, explained, 
or decided by Mr. Ross ; hardly a patronymic 
to which, on its first occurrence, he has not 
appended a brief account of the owner. We 
are regularly informed when, where, and how 
all and each of Lord Cornwallis’ family, 
friends, acquaintance, and correspondents, of 
high or low degree, were born, married, and 
died; not unfrequently how many contested 
elections they stood, and how many votes 
they polled. The index is copiois and mi- 
nute, so that we may confidently refer to the 
work as a repertory of biographical details 
touching most of the political and social nota- 
bilities who flourished, and many of the illus- 
trious obscure who did not flourish, between 
1776 and 1805. 4 

Mr. Ross is the son of General Ross, the 
life'ong friend and for some time the aide-de- 
camp of Lord Cornwallis, to whom most of 
the confidential letters now printed are ad- 
dressed. The editor of the papers is more- 
over married to Lady Mary, third daughter 
of the second Marquis. He was a member 
of the House of Commons from 1822 to 1837, 
a Lord of the Admiralty in 1830, and of the 
Treasury in Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
of 1835. He is now one of the Commis- 
sioners of Audit. His opportunities have 
been excellent, and his own personal observa- 
tions and reminiscences are sometimes amus- 
ingly interwoven with the notes. For exam- 
ple, in reference to the first Lord Malmesbury, 
we find :— 

“His correspondence, published by the 
present Lord Malmesbury, proves that, in his 
anxiety to obtain information, he was not al- 
ways very scrupulous as to the means. One 
anecdote, not given there, is, it is believed, 
quite authentic. When minister at ——, it 
was of great importance to obtain possession 
of the secret instructions given to one of his 
colleagues. All other means having failed, he 
carried to a successful issue an intrigue with 
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Madame de ——, a near relation of the min- 
jster in question, and through her obtained 
the papers.” 


A competitive examination for the diplo- 
matic service in those days should upon this 
principle have included Ovid's “ Art of Love” 
as well as Wheaton on “ International Law.” 
A smart repartee of Mr. Coutts is given 
thus :— 


“Messrs. Coutts were duting many years 
bankers to George III., George IV., and al- 
most all the Royal Family. The Duke of 
York, dining in company with Mr. Coutts, 
gave the health of the latter, as ‘my banker 
for upwards of thirty years.’ ‘I beg your 
Royal Highness’ pardon,’ said Mr. Coutts, ‘ it 
is your Royal Highness who has done me the 
honor to keep my money for thirty years.’” 


The better version makes the Duke say, 
“my banker, who has kept my money for 
thirty years; ” to which the rejoinder was,— 
“Ibeg your Royal Highness’ pardon, it is 
your Royal Highness who has kept my money 
all the time.” ‘ 

Secretaries to the Treasury appear some- 
times to have been as little scrupulous in 
their particular line as Lord Malmesbury was 
in his. An intimate friend of the Premier 
applied to Sir George Rose for some petty 
office for a constituent, but said a civil an- 
swer would suffice; upon which Rose in- 
stantly dashed off and handed him a letter in 
these words :— 


“«My Dear Sir,—Immediately upon re- 
ceiving your most pressing application I went 
to the Premier, and I vow I never saw @ man 
so distressed as he was at having just. previ- 
ously promised the place for which you had 
made such urgent application. Believe me, 
etc., GEORGE Rose.’” 


In one or two instances Mr. Ross has been 
seduced into a hardly allowable digression, as 
in telling us, apropos of an allusion to Lord 
Carhampton :— 


“Lord Carhampton spent the later years 
of his life at his beautiful residence, Painshill 
in Surrey. This is probably the only place 
in England where, within the memory of 
man, wine in considerable quantities has been 
made from grapes growing in an open vine- 
yard. The editor has tasted this wine, which 
was of really good quality, and of the color 
of pale sherry.” 


It is along and a bold leap from Lord 
Cornwallis to the home-made wine of Pains- 
hill; but if we were to insist invariably on a 
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strict, logical connection between the anec- 
dotes of an annotator and his text, we should 
deprive some of the pleasantest books in the 
language of their principal attraction. The 
notes to Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s 
“ Johnson ” would lose incalculably by the 
curtailment of their discursiveness; and in 
Sir Walter Scott’s miscellangous writings, the 
reminiscences into which he wanders, often 
far away from the main thread of his argu- 
ment or narrative, are their purple patches 
and their gems. We are, therefore, seldom 
disposed to quarrel for Kis digressions with 
an editor whose memory is stored with curi- 
ous matter; and if Mr. Ross should be ac- 
cused of drawing rather too liberally on De- 
brett and Burke, let us at the same time 
avow our gratitude to him for placing imme- 
diately within reach every thing we can wish 
to know touching all the personages to whom 
we are introduced in these volumes. He has 
also connected and prefaced the principal 
epochs of Lord Cornwallis’ public services 
by historical summaries, which enable us to 
track his Lordship’s course and appreciate 
his views of passing events without the small- 
est trouble in research or reference. We 
shall imitate Mr. Ross’ example in this re- 
spect, and give a brief biographical notice of 
the Marquis. 

The pedigree of the Cornwallis family is 
easily carried back to the fourteenth century, 
and there are traces of its existence amongst 
the landed gentry at %a much earlier date. 
The ninth possessor of their Suffolk estates, 
Sir Thomas, was made a Privy Councillor and 
Treasurer of the Household, as a reward for 
assisting to suppress Wyatt’s insurrection in 
1553. He had once been Treasurer of Calais, 
and was suspected of having betrayed his 
post. One of the lampoons of the period runs 
thus :— 

“ Sir — Cornwallis, what got ye for Ca- 
ais 2 

Brome Hall, Brome Hall, as large as a palace.” 
His grandson was created a baronet in 1627, 
and raised to the peerage for his loyalty, by 
the title of Baron Cornwallis, in 1661. The 
fifth baron was made Earl Cornwallis and 
Viscount Brome, June 30th, 1753. His 
eldest son, the subject of these pages, was 
born December 31st, 1738, and was sent to 
Eton at “an early age,” which cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained. ‘The most memorable in- 
cident in his Eton career was a blow in the 
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eye, received whilst playing at hockey, which 
produced a slight but permanent obliquity of 
vision.* Sydney, Smith’s positive averment 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury knocked 
him down with a chessboard when they were 
at Westminster School together, may be open 
to a doubt; but there seems none whatever 
that the damage to the future Governor- 
General and Lord-Lieutenant’s eye was in- 
flicted by an embryo prelate—the Honorable 
Shute Barrington, afterwards Bishop of Dur- 
ham, whom Mi. Ross rewards by a note. 

On leaving Eton, Lord Brome entered the 
army as ensign in the 1st Foot (now Grena- 
dier) Guards. The date of his commission is 
December 8, 1756. So deficient was English 
military education then popularly esteemed, 
that young men of rank and fortune, who 
meant to make the army their profession, were 
wont to qualify themselves in some foreign 
academy, and then serve a campaign or two in 
any war that happened to be stirring. Lord 
Cornwallis having applied to the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Captain-General, for permis- 
sion to Lord Brome to follow this course, re- 
ceived an answer which Mr. Ross has printed, 
he says, punctatim :— 


“¢Dunkerran, July ye 1st 1757. 
*“¢ My Lorp CoRNWALLIS,—I had not time 


before to answer your letter concerning Lord 
Broome I have no doubt but the King will 
immediately permit him to go abroad which is 
if properly attended to very usefull to our 
young country men tho4I must do Ld. Broome 
the justice to say he has less of our home 
education than most young men if you will 


desire the Secretary of Warr to get His Ma- 
jesty’s licence it will be done immediately. 
“*T remain your very affectionate friend 
“* WILLIAM.’” 
The Prussian officer who, on the permission 
being obtained, accompanied Lord Brome to 
the Military Academy of Turin in the capacity 
of preceptor, was not, to judge from one of 
his letters, much more advanced in syntax 
and orthography than the Royal Duke. But 
he was a man of sense and observation, and 
the indifferent French in which his advice was 
conveyed did not detract from its soundness, 


* The injured eye is said to have contracted a 
perpetually oscillating motion. It was one of Cur- 
ran’s favorite anecdotes, that, when Lord Corn- 
wallis was about to leave Ireland, a Roman Catholic 
bishop, at the head of the clergy of his diocese, pro- 
duced a general titter by beginning an address 
thus: “ Your Excellency has always Kept a steady 
eye upon the interests of Ireland.” 
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as when he warns Lord Cornwallis “ qu'il 
seroit 4 souhetter que Millord fut placé la 
campagne Prochaine ailleurs qu’aupres de 
Millord Gremby, par ce que c’est une bonne 
maison ou |’on boit trop, et plus que dans 
toutte autre au sedi et au vet de toutte L’armee 
et il est a craindre qu’on ne prenne un peu 
trop cette bonne Habitude.” This is an inei- 
dental justification of Junius, when he com- 
pares Lord Granby to a “ drunken landlord 
who deals out his promises as liberally as his 
liquor, and will suffer no man to leave him 
either sorrowful or sober.”” Lord Brome was, 
notwithstanding, appointed aide-de-camp to 
Lord Granby a few months afterwards, and 
was present at the various actions, including 
Minden, in which his chief was engaged, but 
came to England on being promoted to a 
captaincy in the 85th Foot. On receiving the 
command, as Lieutenant-Colonel, of the 12th, 
he returned to Germany, and distinguished 
himself with his regiment on several occasions, 
especially in the action near Kirch Donkern, 
in which the, French, »nder the Prince de 
Soubise and the Maréchal de Broglie, sus- 
tained a severe defeat. Subsequently to the 
compaign of 1762, his active services in the 
field were suspended for many years ; but his 
attachment and attention to his profession 
never flagged, and his promotion proceeded at 
the rate that might have been anticipated 
from his merits and his rank. He was made 
aide-de-camp to the King in 1765, colonel of 
the 33d regiment in 1766, major-general in 
Sept. 1775. During his absence in Germany 
he had become a member of the House of 
Commons, having been elected for the family 
borough of Rye, in January, 1760, directly 
after coming of age. He succeeded to the 
earldom June 23, 1762, and took his seat in 
the November of that year. Being constantly 
absent on regimental duties, although full 
colonel, he did not take an active part in 
politics. He usually voted with Lord Shel- 
burne (the first Marquis of Lanstlowne) and 
Lord Temple; and on questions of American 
taxation he steadily opposed the Court, which, 
we agree with Mr. Ross, it is difficult to 
reconcile with the fact of his being permitted 
to retain the office of Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land, besides being made Constable of the 
Tower in 1770. 

Lord Chatham compelled Lord Pitt to re- 
sign his commission rather than serve against 
our American brethren, as he long persevered 
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in callingthem. Lord Effingham (a Lieuten- 
ant-General) and a few others of inferior 
grade, acted on the same, principle. Lord 
Cornwallis, justly conceiving that military men 
had nothing to do in that capacity with the 
grounds or policy of the particular service on 
which they were ordered, manifested neither 
hesitation nor reluctance when appointed to 
the command of a division of the British 
force destined for the subjugation of the 
colonies, although family combined with pub- 
lic motives to render absence on such a duty 
more than ordinarily painful. Lady Corn- 
wallis appears to have led a life of solitude 
and habitual depression whenever he was 
away. The bereavement, so frequently re- 
peated and renewed, proved eventually too 
much for her spirits and strength. He em- 
barked for America, with the local rank of 
Lieutenant-General, in February, 1776, but 
on hearing of her incurable despondency, 
came back in January, 1778. He set sail 
again on the 21st of the following April, when 
Lord Carlisle, who was going out as Commis- 
sioner, wrote to George Selwyn: “ Poor Lord 
Cornwallis is going ta experience perhaps 
something like what I have felt, for he has 
brought with him his wife and children, and 
we embark to-morrow, if the wind serves. 
My heart bleeds for them.” 

After this separation, Lady Cornwallis de- 
clared to her confidential attendant that she 
was dying of a broken heart, and Mr. Ross 
says that grief so preyed upon her health as 
to cause her death in February, 1779. Lord 
Cornwallis threw up his command on hearing 
of her danger, and arrived a few weeks before 
her death, which, when the first burst of sor- 
row was over, enabled him to devote his un- 
divided energies to his command. It is sub- 
sequently to his third arrival at the seat of 
war, therefore, that his military movements 
may be taken as an unimpeachable test of his 
military capacity, and they gradually rise in 
interest and importance till they become the 
turning point of the struggle. This was still 
dubious when he landed at New York in 
August, 1780. It is plain from American 
authorities, particularly from the printed cor- 
respondence of Washington, that the re- 
sources of the United States were in an ex- 
hausted condition, that their commissariat was 
wretched, that their troops were ill clothed, ill 
fed, and ill paid, and that there was every- 
where discernible a want of energy and a 
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decay of the public spirit with which they 
started. On the other hand, mere inert re- 
sistance over so vast a field was in itself a 
formidable obstacle to the British commanders, 
whose forces were utterly inadequate to the 
operations in which they were engaged; and 
the arrival of a powerful French fleet at a 
critical moment did much to determine the 
wavering balance. We do not mean that it 
was any longer, if ever, practicable to subju- 
gate the insurgent colonies, but the reserva- 
tion of a nominal sovereignty, which would 
have saved the honor of the British arms, 
was still, and for some time afterwards, upon 
the cards. 

Earl Stanhope, speaking of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the second in command, says: 
“ Of the two, Clinton was probably the abler, 
Cornwallis the more enterprising chief.” As- 
suming this estimate to be correct, they ought 
to have worked well together; but unluckily, 
with every outward semblance of deference 
and consideration for each other, they never 
cordially agreed on any combined plan of 
operations. Lord Cornwallis was probably 
right in proposing to run some risk, in the 
hope of striking a decisive blow which would 
bring the enemy to terms; but Sir Henry 
Clinton may be excused if he was unwilling 
to part with too large a portion of his force 
for a distant expedition. Where he erred 
was in not making up his mind one way or 
the other, either to restrain Lord Cornwallis’ 
ardor, or ‘to give him a more effective and 
timely support. The result is well known. 
His Lordship’s first campaign, comprising the 
autumn and winter months of 1786, was suc- 
cessful. He gained what the English Secre- 
tary of War describes as “ the very glorious 
and complete victory” over the rebels under 
General Gates at Camden, and he was com- 
mended for the highly judicious steps he took 
in improving it. The campaign of 1781 be- 
gan inauspiciously through the impetuosity of 
Colonel Tarleton, a cavalry officer of more 
dash and gallantry than discretion, who, by 
heedlessly pursuing an advantage, converted 
it into a severe check at Cowpens; and 
though General Greene was routed with the 
loss of all his cannon at Guildford, it soon be- 
came evident that the plan of pushing the war 
into Virginia was based on imperfect informa- 
tion, and must fail. Until Washington came 
up with an overpowering force, the Americans 
and their allies were driven back and ketp_ 
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aloof. Of Lafayette, who was one of his op- 
ponents, Lord Cornwallis writes, “The boy 
cannot escape me;” but the boy did escape, 
and, according to Lord Stanhope, it is the 
most creditable feat in arms recorded of him. 

On the 6th of September, 1781, Sir Henry 
Clinton writes from New York to say that the 
only mode of relieving Lord Cornwallis is to 
join him with all the forces that can be spared, 
about four thousand men, which were already 
embarked. His Lordship replies (September 
16): “If you cannot relieve me very soon, 
you must be prepared to hear the worst.” 

A French fleet of thirty-six ships of the 
line lay prepared to dispute the passage, and 
the utmost the English could muster was 
twenty-five. The days had not arrived when 
Nelson gave chase toa French fleet of twenty- 
five ships of the line with sixteen, and the 
French were only too happy to evade the con- 
flict. The feeling amongst the British ad- 
mirals and generals is thus described by the 
Hon. H. Brodrick, one of Lord Cornwallis’ 
aides-de-camp, writing (Sept. 30) to the Right 
Hon. T. Townshend from New York :— 

“ There have been frequent councils of war 
held here lately, and it was at one time deter- 


mined to put a number of ‘troops on board 
the men-of-war, and try to open the communi- 


cation, which must, of course, bring on an 


action between the two fleets. Sir 8S. Hood 
and General Robertson, I hear, are the only 
officers who press that strongly 5 the others 
are very cool about it, particularly Graves. If 
this takes place, Sir Henry Clinton means to 
go with the troops.” 

In the same letter Sir H. Clinton is cen- 
sured for having permitted Washington to 
carry any part of his force southward, and the 
writer adds: “After all, if Lord Cornwallis 
should fail, it will be @wing entirely to his 
having trusted too much to promises of timely 
support from hence.” 

Lord Cornwallis, left to his fate, made a 
gallant attempt to escape. His plan was to 
cross the river in boats during the night to 
Gloucester, force the enemy’s lines, mount his 
men on horses taken from the French or the 
country-people, and make the best of his way 
through Maryland and the Jerseys to New 
York. The enterprise failed at starting, from 
the roughness of the weather, which pre- 
vented most of the troops from crossing, and 
on the 17th he capitulated. According to 
Wraxall, Lord George Germain was the first 
to communicate the surrender to Lord North. 
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« And how did he take it?” was the inquiry. 
“ As he would have taken a ball in the breast,” 
replied Lord George, “for he opened his 
arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced up and 
down the apartment, ‘O God! it is all 
over!’” This is about as true as that Pitt re- 
ceived his deathblow from the news of the 
battle of Austerlitz. 

The terms and consequences are matter of 
history. In the war of pamphlets and the 
parliamentary discussions that ensued, Lord 
Cornwallis sustained no loss of military repu- 
tation, or a succession of high military ap. 
pointments would not have been subsequently 
pressed upon him. Immediately after his ar- 
rival in England, each of the leading parties 
was anxious to send him to India, where the 
British name had lost much of its prestige by 
the surrender of General Matthews and his 
army to Tippoo Saib. The Company also 
wished him to go. But the actual appoint. 
ment was delayed by frequent changes of goy- 
ernment, and by the intrigues and game of 
cross purposes which sprang from them. 
Lord Cornwallis’ own political opinions were 
unfixed, until the royal disapproval of the fa- 
mous India Bill of the Coalition was intimated 
to the Peers. Then his part was taken, and 
by way of proving his disinterestedness he 
threw up his Constableship of the Tower, 
After making every allowance for military 
susceptibility, we cannot help thinking that he 
exhibited a little too much eagerness for the 
emoluments of office in his subsequent deal- 
ings with Lord Sydney and Mr. Pitt. On 
March 3, 1784, he writes to Colonel Ross :— 

“ T know you will scold me for not being at 
least more familiar with ministers; but I can- 
not bring myself to it, and I see important 
fools every day taking the lead, and becomin 
men of consequence. I do not believe Lor 
T. and Mr. P. ever had any quarrel, and think 
that the former resigned because they would 
not dissolve the Parliament. I may, however, 
be mistaken in this: at present they are ap- 
parently friends.” 

The same tone prevails in a letter of June 13. 

On Lord Waldegrave’s death, the Governor- 
ship of Plymouth was conferred on Lord 
George Lennox, upon which Lord Cornwallis 
required an explanation from Lord Sydney. 
Their interview is thus described by him- 
self :— 

“T told him that the promise to Lord G. 
L. could not be binding unless he required it; 
and that I had seen a letter from him to Major 
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Gore, in which he said that he had rather 
have kept the Tower. ‘But? says I, ‘ why 
tell me this idle story? The contest lay be- 
tween Lord Townshend ‘and Lord Edge- 
combe ; and you well know, and have already 
confessed to me, that neither King nor Minis- 
ter ever thought of me for it.’ I then said 
that if the King or Mr. Pitt had sent for me, 
and told me that my waiving my pretensions, 
and giving them a thousand pounds a-year 
out of my estate, was necessary for the sup- 
port of Government in this country and for 
the affairs of Ireland, I would cheerfully ‘have 
complied; but that I could not bear without 
resentment the usage I had met with; that 
every fool I met in the street condoled with 
and pitied me. I then went on to Lord 
Percy’s getting the Grenadiers, and stated his 
behavior to the King contrasted with mine. 
I then got up, said I could talk no longer on 
the subject, and wished him good morning. 
He said, ‘We must not part on these terms.’ 
I answered, ‘ We can part on no other,’ and 
went out of the room. There is an end of 
the second and last chapter; and I am sacri- 
ficed to gratify that contemptible fellow Lord 
Edgecombe, to whom the Tower cannot be 
worth above £400 a-year, as he loses his half- 
ay as Admiral. God bless you, my dear 

oss, I will keep up my spirits, be frugal of 
my money, and I shall ever value your friend- 
ship as one.of my greatest comforts.” 


He then addressed a long letter to Mr. 
Pitt, exhibiting, we think, little sense of dig- 
nity, especially when the issue is made 
known :— : 


“The apologies made to me by Lord Syd- 
ney have only added insult to the injury, and, 
Iam sorry to say it of one whom I have sin- 
cerely loved, were of so disingenuous a nature 
that Ido not care to think of them. I told 
him, and told him truly, that had the King, 
or had Mr. Pitt, sent for me, and told me 
that it was necessary for the support of their 
government that I should not only waive my 
pretensions, but give up half of the income 
of my estate, I would cheerfully have com- 
plied, and gloried in the sacrifice. I have 
now, sir, only to say that I still admire your 
character—that I have still hopes that your 
abilities and integrity will preserve this dis- 
tressed country; I will not be base enough, 
from a sense of personal injury, to join fac- 
tion, and endeavor, right or wrong, to obstruct 
the measures of Government; but I must 
add, and with heartfelt grief I do it, that pri- 
vate confidence cannot easily be restored.” 


Two days ‘afterwards he has an interview 
with Mr. Pitt, receives the Premier’s assur- 
ance that no slight was intended, and, to 
show his own placability, consents to take 
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back the Constableship of the Tower, which, 


he complacently-remarks in announcing the 
fact to Colonel Ross, “ in point of income and 
security, I suppose to be as good as Ply- 
mouth ”—a most lame and impotent conelu- 
sion. Yet Lord Cornwallis was considerably 
above the level of the many elderly or middle- 
aged noblemen and gentlemen who conceive 
that, by condescending to occupy places of 
the highest distinction and pocket large sala- 
ries for a series of years, they have laid thejr 
country under a lasting obligation, and ex- 
hibited as much patriotic self-devotion as 
Leonidas or Cincinnatus. 

In the autumn of 1785 Lord Cornwallis 
accepted a mission extraordinary to Fred- 
eric the Great with the view of ascertaining 
that monarch’s views and intentions regard- 
ing several of our foreign relations. In a 
private letter he gives a curious description of 
the manceuvres of the troops which, under 
Frederick’s handling, had frequently outma- 
noeuvred, as well as beaten in the field, an 
overwhelming superiority of the best troops 
in Europe :— 

‘ My reception in Silesia was not flattering ; 
there was a most marked preference for La 
Fayette; whether it proceeded from the 
King’s knowing more of France, and liking 
better to talk about it, I know not. Thecav- 
alry is very fine; the infantry exactly like the 
Hessian, only taller and better set up, but 
much slower in their movements. Their ma- 
neeuvres were such as the worst General in 
England would be hooted at for practising ; 
two lines coming up within six yards of one 
another, and firing in one another's faces till 
they had no ammunition left: nothing could 
be more ridiculous.” 

On the 23d of February, 1785, he thus 
announces his acceptance of the two highest 
appointments in India :— 


“The proposal of going to India has been 
pressed upon me 80 strongly, with the circum- 
stance of the Governor-General’s being inde- 
pendent of his Council, as intended in Dun- 
das’ former bill, and having the supreme 
command of the military, that, much against 
my will, and with grief of heart, I have been 
obliged to say yes, and to exchange a life or 
ease and content, to encounter all the plagues 
and miseries of command and public station.” 


How often, on reading such passages, do we 


feel tempted to exclaim with Dr. Johnson, 


“My dear Lord, clear your mind of cant!” 
Inscrutable are the operations of the mind, 
and boundless its powers of self-deception. 
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Twice during his American campaigns, when 
he could ill be spared, did Lord Cornwallis 
abandon his command, and return to England 
for the indulgence—the natural apd pardon- 
able indulgence of his private feelings. Yet 
he was as ready as ever to persuade himself 
and others that private feelings were with 
him as dust in the balance against the stern 
call of duty. He had just been quarrelling 
with an old friend, Lord Sydney, and on the 
point of breaking with a minister whom he 
personally admired, for passing him over in 
the distribution of places; and he would 
hardly have admitted that his ambition was 
limited to a sinecure. To judge from his let- 
ters, the longing wish of his heart was a fair 
field for the acquisition of military fame. He 
had adroitly declined the India offer till it in- 
cluded every thing he wished, and then, hav- 
ing closed with it, he expatiates on the annoy- 
ance of having “to exchange a life of ease 
and content to encounter all the plagues and 
miseries of command and public station ”!— 
The plagues and miseries of living in princely 
state in palaces; of making one’s own for- 
tune and that of one’s friends; of working 
out those schemes of public improvement 
which every ardent spirit has cherished; of 
extending or consolidating an empire; of 
rivalling the fame of a Clive, or anticipating 
that of a Wellesley! 

There is a passage in Lord Macaulay’s 
“ Essays” in which he favors the same train 
of thinking. Construing literally a professed 
preference of literature to politics, he cruelly 
assures an ex-official that he “ has little cause 
to envy any of those who, at most, can only 
expect that, by relinquishing liberal studies 
and social pleasures, by passing nights with- 
out sleep and summers without one glimpse 
of the beauties of nature, they may attain 
that laborious, that invidious, that closely 
watched slavery which is mocked with the 
name of power.” Then how happens it that 
nineteen out of twenty who have got their 
discharge are so anxious to resume their fet- 
ters? Because the struggle for that labori- 
ous, that invidious thing is after all in their 
estimation the great game, and the possession 
of it the grand prize of life; because they 
believe ambition to be the last infirmity of 
noble minds; because (as one poet has said) 
the innate tendency of our being is to strive 
upwards and onwards; because, in the stir- 
ring words of another,— 
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“ One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth gn age without a name,” 
“ Oh, Vheureux temps, quand j’étois si mal- 
heureuse!” exclaimed the French coquette 
who was no longer teased by lovers nor agi- 
tated by jealousy. “Give me back, give me 
back, the wild freshness of morning ” after a 
late division, would be the cry of many a 
veteran statesman, who, very much against 
his will, has been left at full liberty to enjoy 
the beauties of nature in summer or winter 
as he thinks best. 

Whatever we may think of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’ horror of high and lucrative appoint- 
ments, we fully believe that no public man 
was ever more constantly alive to the sense of 
duty or more powerfully impressed by it, 
In this respect he resembled the Duke of 
Wellington; and if the required sacrifices 
had been as great as he professed or fancied, 
he would have been equal to them. It is 
also to be observed that he courted instead of 
shrinking from responsibility, by insisting on 
ample powers, by always hurrying to the post 
of honor and danger, and by boldly grappling 
with the most formidable of his difficulties 
at once. Amongst his most marked qualities 
were his probity, his fearlessness and his 
habit of plain speaking. His employers were 
sure to learn the truth from him on all sub- 
jects; and his dispatches from British India, 
whilst conveying the most vivid impression of 
the inherent vices of its civil and military ad- 
ministration, suggest that many of the mate- 
rials for the terrible exp'osions of which it 
has recently been the scene, were rapidly ac- 
cumulating between seventy and eighty years © 
ago. . 

Warren Hastings left Calcutta February 8, 
1785, and was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Macpherson, the senior member of 
the Supreme Council. We learn from an 
editorial note that he had been profitably in- 
volved in the pecuniary transactions of the 
native princes; that he was one of the six 
members brought into parliament by the 
Nabob of the Carnatic; and that, being a 
man of large stature and mild demeanor, he 
went by the name of “the Gentle Giant.” 
Warren Hastings warned Lord Cornwallis 
against him; and General Grant, writing 
from London (January, 1787), thus follows up 
the warning :— 


“T think you will find that the character 
Hastings gave of him to you was well founded; 
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I flatter myself that I need not add that the 
circumstance has never been mentioned by 
me to any mortal. A trait which I heard of 
a Highlander struck me exceedingly. Mac- 
pherson offered to take him by the hand, 
which the other declined, telling him in the 
height of his power as Governor-General that 
it was not to be depended upon. He flatters 
the Duchess of Gordon by obeying all her 
commands, and telling her that she may con- 
sider herself as Governor-General while he 
remains in office, and begging to have the 
honor of attending the Marquis of Huntley 
upon his travels when he returns to Europe, 
hich is no bad line of paying court to our 
friend Dundas.” 

A Governor-General of this stamp was 
pretty sure to do as much mischief as was 
permitted by the brevity of his rule; and 
when Lord Cornwallis landed, almost every 
thing that Hastings had left in a transition 
state had deterforated. Treaties had been 
concluded with native princes, which, by the 
express desire of the Company, were immedi- 
ately broken off; and a widespread system of 
jobbery had been openly or tacitly sanctioned, 
which the new Governor-General took instant 
and decisive measures to suppress. The im- 
provement of the European troops in the 
Company’s service was one of his first objects. 
He thus describes them in August, 1787 :— 


“The recruits that came from Bengal for 
the 73d regiment were, I am sorry to say, 
very indifferent; those that were brought by 
Major Skelly were much better, except the 
fifteen felons and deserters who were put on 
board in their fetters at Gravesend. 

“Nothing can be more prejudicial to our 
interests and safety than to degrade the char- 
acter of Europeans in a country where a hand- 
ful of them are to hold millions in subjection. 
The contemptible trash of which the Com- 
pany’s European force is composed makes me 
shudder.” 


His matured opinion (April, 1790) on this 
subject is thus stated :— 


“In regard to the military arrangement, I 
am clearly of opinion that the European 
troops should all belong to the King, for ex- 
pews has shown that the Company cannot 

eep up an efficient European force in India; 


this is a fact so notorious, that no military 
man who has been in this country will venture 
to deny it, and I do not care how strongly I 
am quoted as authority for it.” 


The efficiency of the Anglo-Indian army in 
the field was speedily to be tested under his 
own eye. The campaign of 1790 against 
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Tippoo Saib having proved indecisive, he re- 
solved to assume the personal direction of the 
next. His reasons, as explained in a dispatch 
to the President of. the Board. of Control, 
were, that “ we have lost time, and our adver- 
sary has gained reputation, which gre two 
most valuable things in war: ”— 

“Tt is vain now to look back: we must 
only consider how to remedy the evil, and to 
prevent the ill effects which our delay may oc- 
casion in the minds of our allies. It immedi- 
ately occurred to me that nothing would be 
so likely to keep up their spirits, and to con- 
vince them of our determination to act with 
vigor, as my taking the command of the 
army.” 

It was at once taken for granted that Gene- 
ral Medows, whom he superseded, must be 
discontented; and reports, similar to those 
circulated touching Lord Canning and Lord 
Clyde, were rifein England. Lord Sydney 
writes :— 

“The Rodney arrived just as the Parlia- 
ment was rising, and various reports were cir- 
culated by a set of people who seem to act 
here as Tippoo’s vakeels, and are perhaps in 
his pay. The violent animosity between you 
and General Medows was among the most 
current. But your letters have given a fatal 
blow to that forgery. I have received one 
from Medows, in which he speaks of your 
Lordship in the strongest terms of affection 
and respect, We are impatient to hear the 
event of your campaign, and promise ourselves 
a happy one.” 

Fortunately General Medows was a man of 
sense as well as of conduct and courage, and 
continued to co-operate cordially with him as 
second in command. “The harmony of these 
leaders,” says Mr. Mill, “is one of the finest 
features of the campaign;” but he severely 
criticises their tactics; and their movements 
were undoubtedly crippled by want of fore- 
sight in providing means of transport. The 
might attack on the lines of Seringapatam, 
however, shows that Lord Cornwallis was not 
destitute of the spirit which led Clive to cross 
the river at Plassey, and Wolfe to scale the 
heights of Abraham. One of the first quali- 
ties of generalship is to see where an advan 
tage, commensurate with the risk, may be 
obtained by a bold departure from rule and a 
gallant defiance of the ordinary calculation of 
chances. To common apprehension, the odds 
are always against the performance of a dash. 
ing exploit ; whilst the military genius dis. 
covers 4t a glance that they have been mis- 
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. calculated or may be reversed by a new 
combination. Danton’s famous maxim, “ De 
Vaudace, de V'audace, toujours de V’audace!” 
is far more applicable in war than in politics. 
Lord Cornwallis, seeing that he had no alter- 
nstive between a discreditable retreat and a 
successful coup-de-main, chose the bolder 
and, we believe, the safer course, very much, 
it appears, to the wonder and consternation 
of his allies. “To attack,” says Mr. Mill, 
“with a handful of infantry, and without can- 
non, the whole of Tippoo’s army, in a fortified 
camp under the walls of his capital, appeared 
to them an extraordinary attempt; and their 
surprise was increased when told that Lord 
Cornwallis in person commanded the division 
which was to penetrate the centre of the 
enemy’s camp, had gone to fight, as tltey ex- 
pressed it, like a private soldier.” 

The defences of Seringapatam then con- 
sisted of three lines, comprising nine redoubts 
and the fort, besides a hedge of thorny plants 
almost impenetrable by man or beast; the 
whole defended by ‘300 pieces of artillery. 
The attacking force, about 9,000 men, was 
divided into three columns. The right, under 
General Medows, was misled by the guides ; 
and there was a critical interval during which 
the centre was left without support. The 
firing was heavy ; and Lord Cornwallis, well 
knowing his man, exclaimed, “ If Medows is 
above ground, this will bring him ”—a noble 
expression of sympathizing reliance, which 
recalls the exclamation of Collingwood at be- 
ing first in the heat of the fire at Trafalgar, 
“What would Nelson give to be here?” 
whilst Nelson was simultaneously crying out 
“See how thet noble fellow, Collingwood, 
carries his ship into action!” 

Medows came up in time to do his part 
effectively, and the victory was complete. 
The British casualties in killed and wounded 
were 533, of which 342 fell to the share of 
the centre column. ‘Tippoo’s army. was re- 
duced to the extent of 23,000, but four-fifths 
of his loss was by desertion ; and on appeal- 
ing to his officers he was informed that the 
spirits of his remaining troops were too 
much broken to enable him to continue the 
contest. ‘The want of means of transport, with 
the resulting scarcity of munitions of all sorts, 
rendered a termination of hostilities highly 
acceptable to the Governor-General, although 
it is not true that, compelled to make peace, 
he hastily conceded terms which laid the 





foundation for future disputes aud difficulties, 
On the contrary, when Tippoo,. who wished 
to retain the power of wreaking vengeance on 
the Rajah of Courg, threatened to break off 


the negotiations if a projected impediment’ 


was thrown in his way, Lord Cornwallis 
ordered the siege operations to be resumed, 
and the hostages were on their way back 
when the Sultan yielded, and the definitive 
treaty was signed. By it Tippoo was to sur- 
render one-half of his dominions, pay down a 
large sum of money (3 crores, 30 lacs), and 
give two of his sonsas hostages. Lord Corn- 
wallis’ dispatch to the Board of Control, 
dated “ Camp before Seringapatam, March 4, 
1791,” begins thus:— 

“We have at length concluded our Indian 
war handsomely, and I think as advanta- 
geously as any reasonable pee could expect. 
We have effectually crippled our enemy with- 
out making our friends too formidable. In- 
deed I am well convinced that the im- 
pression they have received of the power and 
superiority of our arms will greatly overbal- 
ance any confidence with which their terri- 
torial acquisitions can possibly inspire them.” 

The Secret Committee acknowledged his 
“brilliant successes,” and in the July following 
he was raised to the dignity of a Marquis, his 
consent being taken for granted after con- 
sulting his brother, the Bishop. Mr. Pitt, it 
would seem, was not of the same way of 
thinking as Lord Melbourne, whose reply to 
a noble friend desirous of a similar elevation 
in the peerage was a blunt expression of 
astonishment. 

Lord Cornwallis had received the Garter 
soon after he left England in 1786, and wrote 
thus to his son :— 

“ You will have heard that soon after I left 
England I was elected Knight of the Garter, 
and very likely laughed at me for wishing to 
wear a blue riband over my fat belly. I 
could have excused myself in the following 
lines :— 

“¢ Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age.” 
But I can assure you, upon my honor, that I 
neither asked for it nor wished for it. ‘The 
reasonable object of ambition to a man is to 
have his name transmitted to posterity for 
eminent services rendered to his country an 
to mankind. Nobody asks or cares whether 
Hampden, Marlborough, Pelham, or Wolfe 
were Knights of the Garter.” 

His Lordship is singularly infelicitous in his 
mode of philosophizing on honors, distine- 
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tions, well-paid places, and the rest of what 
are popularly considered the good things of 
this world, the prizes of success, and some- 
times (if not uniformly) the outwarll and visi- 
ble signs of merit. If a title, a riband, or 
astar, be but the guinea stamp which may 
be carelessly or culpably impressed on brass, 
it may notwithstanding be useful in giving 
currency to gold. If nobody asks or cares 
whether Hampden, Marlborough, Pelham, or 
Wolfe—a strange assortment, by the way— 
vere Knights of the Garter, this is simply 
yecause this particular Order is no longer as- 
sociated in men’s minds with merit—no longer 
contemplated as the reward of intellectual, 
political, or military services to the State. 
But everybody askg and cares whether our 
statesmen and heroes have received their due 
meed of honor; and the noblest of them 
(Nelson, for example) have been commonly 
the most sensitive on this point. Tried by 
the severest rules of season, the value of dec- 
wations and distinctions depends on their ac- 
sordance with the claims and character of the 
recipients ; and most right-minded men will 
aay of them what Lord Mansfield said of popu- 
larity —“ I wish popularity, but it is that 
popularity which follows, not that which is 
run after; it is that popularity which, sooner 
or later, never fails to do justice to the pur- 
suit of noble ends by noble means.” 

The treaty with Tippoo left Lord Cornwallis 
at liberty to resume and complete the financial 
and judicial reforms which form the most 
durable and striking memorials of his Eastern 
Administration. His arrangements for the col- 
lection of the land revenue of Bengal and 
some adjacent provinces, commonly called the 
permanent settlement, have remained a sub- 
ject of constant interest and discussion to 
this hour. Three modes of collecting this 
revenue were open to the government: through 
the Zemindars, who might be made primarily 
liable and empowered to levy the required 
assessment on the occupiers; by the village 
system, under which a given district was 
required to supply a stated sum; or under 
the ryot system, which brought the actual oc- 
cupiers into direct contact with the collectors 
of the State. Lord Cornwallis chose the first, 
regardless of the doubts that prevailed touch- 
ing the proprietary title to the soil or the 
original status of the Zemindars, who have 
been alternately treated by high Indian au- 
thorities as a sort of greater feudatories, or 
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as mere farmers of the revenue under the 
native sovereigns. Lord Cornwallis resolved 
on considering them as the owners of the 
soil; thereby, it was alleged, too summarily 
disposing of the vested rights of other claim- 
ants. He was also accused of treating with 
many as Zemindars who had no well-founded 
pretension to the rank. In fixing the amount 
to be levied, it was assumed by him that 
moderate payments, punctually collected, were 
most likely to promote the interests of all 
parties. The grand question, as to which he 
and his chief adviser, Mr. Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth), differed, was whether the 
arrangement should be decennial or perma- 
nent. The Governor-General’s reasons for 
making it permanent were drawn up in due 
form and forwarded, with Mr. Shore’s for an 
opposite conclusion, for the consideration of 
the home authorities, who decided for per- 
manence. Dundas’ private letfer, announcing 
their decision, is worth quoting for more 
reasons than one :— 


“ Knowing that the Directors would not be 
induced to take it up so as to consider it with 
any degree of attention, and knowing that 
some of the most leading ones among them 
held an opinion different both from your 
Lordship and me on the question of perpetuity, 
and feeling that there was much respect due to. 
the opinion and authority of Mr. Shore, E 
thought it indispensably necessary both that 
the measure must originate with the Board off 
Control, and likewise that I should induce 
Mr. Pitt to become my partner in the final 
consideration of so important and controverted 
a measure. He accordingly agreed to shut 
himself up with me for ten days at Wim- 
bledon, and attend to that business only. 
Charles Grant staid with us a great part of 
the time. After a most minute and attentive. 
consideration of the whole subject, I bad the 
satisfaction to find Mr. Pitt entirely of the 
same opinion with us.” ; 


This is only one amongst many proofs in: 
these volumes of Mr. Pitt’s extraordinary 
capacity for business. Speaking of a debate 
in which the late Lord Grey fiercely and un- 
warrantably assailed Pitt, General Grant 
(April 16th, 1787) writes :— 

“ He was attacked at the same time by Fox 
and Sheridan, and in short with all the abili- 
ties of Opposition ; and Rigby, who was in the 
House and attended that day out of friend- 
ship to Lord Carteret, told me, ‘ You know,” 
says he ‘that I am not partial to Pitt, and yet 
I must own that he is infinitely superior to 
any thing I ever saw in that House, and § 
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declare that Fox and Sheridan, and all of 
them put together, are nothing to him; he, 
without support or assistance, answers them 
all with ease to himself, and they are just 
chaff before the wind to him.’” 


Lord Cornwallis’ next care was the refor- 
mation of the judicial system and the police. 
We cannot enter into details; but the leading 
features of his improvements may be briefly 
indicated. He found the administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, almost exclusively 
in the hands of natives, and notoriously cor- 
rupt. He found, moreover, collectors of 
revenue sitting as judges in revenue cases, and 
many of the most repulsive and least defensi- 
ble doctrines of Mohammedan jurisprudence 
mischievously in force. He therefore con- 
structed a set of courts, rising in regular 
gradation above each other, in each of which, 
except the lowest (made subject to appeal), 
there was an infusion of the European ele- 
ment. Thus, a European presided over the 
Zillah Court, or second degree, and three 
covenanted servants of the Company sat in 
each of the Provincial Courts, or third. Next 
come the Supreme Court, consisting of the 
Governor-General and Members of Council, 
from which an ultimate appeal lay to the King, 
when (since 1797) the property at stake was 
not less than 50,000 rupees. 

Lord Cornwallis has been denounced as a 
theorist for seeking, without sufficient knowl- 
edge of native laws or habits, to introduce 
English institutions and notions into the finan- 
cial arrangements and the administration of 
justice in the East. Mr. Mill arraigns him 
for departing from the Benthamite model in 
a country where complicated forms, or multi- 
plied stages of appeal, were sure to be turned 
to the worst purposes by the all-pervading 
litigiousness. The same able though preju- 
diced writer has vehemently assailed the per- 
manent settlement; nor do its advocates as- 
sert that it has been attended with all the 
beneficial results which might have ensued 
had it been more judiciously carried out. But 
the intellectual grasp, the moral firmness, and 
the statesmanlike views exhibited by a new 
system of law or revenue, must be estimated 
with reference to the place, the time, the 
emergency, the available instruments and ma- 
terials, and the degree of progress to which 
financial or juridical science had attained. 
Long subsequently to 1793 the severity of our 
own criminal law remained a disgrace to civil- 
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ization, and the prolix confusion of our Statute 
Book still calls vainly for an amending hand, 
Our political economists are not yet agreed as 
to the true principles of taxation; and the 
terrible events of the last two years, far from 
producing unanimity, have simply brought to 
light the most astounding and perplexing va 
riety of opinion as to the policy to be adopted 
in Hindostan. What, then, can be more un- 
fair than to judge the Indian legislator or re- 
former of 1793 by the brighter, though still 
clouded and imperfect, lights of 1858? It is 
surely enough for fame and national gratitude 
that he swept away at once the whole pre- 
existing structure of robbery and fraud; and 
if the edifice which he raised on its ruins has 
broken down in parts, the foundations have 
so far proved solid, that the wisest of his sue- 
cessors have not been afraid to build upon 
them, and the very fragments proclaim the 
boldness and comprehensiveness of the plan, 

Lord Cornwallis ceased to be the Governop. 
General, and set sail for England, in October, 
1793. On his recommendation, Sir John 
Shore was appointed his successor, and was 
near being the involuntary cause of his return 
to India in 1797. Sir John having given dis 
satisfaction by his mode of dealing with the 
Bengal mutineers, his Lordship was actually 
re-appointed and sworn in, when news arrived 
which induced an abandonment of the inten 
tion. Soon after his return, it was in contem- 
plation to give him the command of the allied 
armies in Flanders, with the local rank of 
Field-Marshal; the main object being to 
supersede the Duke of York, whose incapacity 
at length became so glaring as to compel his 
recall bythe Ministry. The King was deeply 
hurt; and on learning this, Lord Cornwallis, 
like an experienced courtier, vowed that no 
earthly consideration would have induced him 
to consent to any arrangement derogatory to 
his Royal Highness or disagreeable to his 
Majesty. Some of the letters on this subject 
are curious, as exhibiting to what extent the 
public service may suffer from court influence 
or etiquette. 

Early in June, 1798, it was deemed advisa 
ble that the supreme civil and military author- 
ity in Ireland should be vested in the same 
person, and Lord Cornwallis was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief. 
He gives way as usual to regret at his increas 
ing - honors :— : 

“ The life of a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
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comes up to a idea of perfect misery, but if 
Ican accomplish the great object of consolidat- 
ing the British Empire, I shall be sufficiently 
repaid.” 

His mistrust and anxiety on this occasion 
were reasonable enough; for the condition, 
social and political, of Ireland in the summer 
of 1798 was as deplorable as it could be, short 
of downright anarchy. To trace her miseries 
and dissensions to their source would be to go 
back to the time when the English colonists 
or conquerors under Strongbow first made 
good their settlement on her soil, thereby 
causing it to be parcelled out between two 
races—the one with the characteristic qualities 
of the tyrant, the other with the characteristic 
qualities of the slave. The “ Englishry,” 
whether of Saxon or Norman descent, re- 
garded the aboriginal Irish or Celts much in 
the same light in which the Anglo-Indians 
have been wont to regard the Hindoos; and 
their contests, when the oppressed rose against 
the oppressor, were similarly marked by un- 
relenting cruelty and vindictiveness. The 


hatred of race to race was exasperated, if that 
were possible, by religious differences, and the 
result was, that while every other nation in 
Europe was united on some one principle of 


nationality, the Irish, prior to the Union, 
hardly ever used their occasional liberty of 
action for any higher or nobler purpose than 
to proclaim their internecine quarrels, and 
consequent degradation as a people, to the 
world. The genius of Swift, the eloquence of 
Grattan, might create a semblance of unity 
for an interval ; but the old antipathies speedily 
overcame the new impulse, and their favorite 
orator and champion might have said of their 
patriotism what he said of the short-lived con- 
stitution which sprang from it, “I sat by its 
cradle, and followed its hearse.” 

At Dublin, in the possession of an historic 
family, is an historic picture which, if Irishmen 
of opposite parties could co-operate like Eng- 
lishmen, would have been engraved by sub- 
scription long ago, and be as well known as 
Frith’s “ Derby Day ” or Copley’s “ Death of 
Chatham,” which it most resembles in design 
and manner. The subject is the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan Moving the Declaration of 
Rights. It contains portraits of all the Irish 
celebrities of the period, male and female, 
and (by a pardonable anachronism) of some 
who were not strictly cotemporary ; the peers, 
ladiés, and others not members of the House 
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of Commons, being brought in as spectators. 
Taken as a whole, they form a splendid galaxy. 
What genius, eloquence, public virtue, cour- 
age, chivalry, wit, grace, and loveliness are 
there! What elements of greatness, and 
alas, what seeds of corruption, dissension, and 
decay! The contemplation of it inspires a 
feeling near akin to that with which the Per- 
sian monarch gazed on his countless but per- 
ishable host. Before their patriotic purposes 
can be practically carried out, before the 
foundations of their liberty can be consoli- 
dated, they will be again divided into hostile 
camps, again assailing each other’s characters 
or flying at each other’s throats, again con- 
tending whether their boasted independence 
shall be sold to the British minister or be 
gratuitously handed over to France. The 
brave and loyal Charlemont, the Irish Lafay- 
ette, whose army of volunteers is morally as 
well as materially strengthened by Roman 
Catholics, will record a willing and conscien- 
tious vote against their admission to legislative 
rights; and the haughty Fitzgibbon (Lord 
Clare), who vehemently applauds and stands 
prepared to second Grattan, will strain every 
nerve to destroy the fabric they are now con- 
structing together, and do his best to hang 
the chief architect as a traitor.* . 

In one of those marvellously-sustained 
bounds of his rhetorical imagination, which 
only just escape the fatal transition from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, Grattan has vividly 
depicted the grandeur and fleeting character 
of the scene :— 


“There was atime when the vault of lib- 
erty could hardly contain the flight of your 
pinion. Some of you went forth like a giant 
rejoicing in his strength, but now you stand 
like elves at the door of your own Pande- 
monium. The armed youth of the country, 
like a thousand streams, thundered from a 
thousand hills, and filled the plain with the 
congregated waters, in whose mirror was seen 
for a moment the watery image of the British 
Constitution. The waters subside, the torrents 
cease, the rill ripples within its own bed, and 
the boys and children of the village paddle in 
the brook.” 


We are hardly guilty of a digression in re- 


* When Fitzgibbon’s promotion was under con- 
sideration, Fox objected, and was overruled on the 
strength of Grattan’s approval or acquiescence. 
Fitzgibbon was made Attorney-General, and “ from 
that time forth,” said Grattan, “his country and 


|; myself were the two peculiar objects of his cal- 
, umny.” 
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verting to this scene ; for the grand combina- 
tion of 1782 gave birth to the Society of the 
United Irishmen, laid the train for the rebel- 
lion which was raging when Lord Cornwallis 
landed, and afforded the strongest argument 
for the union which is the Corinthian capital 
of his administrative fame. 

All the speakers of note who took part in 
the debates on the question of British suprem- 
acy advocated a resort to force :— 


“The attainment of Magna Charta had no 
precedent ; it was a great original transaction, 
not obtained by votes in Parliament, but by 
barons in the field. To that great original 
transaction England owes her liberty, and to 
the great original transaction at Dungannon 
Ireland will be indebted for hers. The Irish 
volunteers had associated to support the laws 
and the constitution—the usurpations of Eng- 
land have violated both, and Ireland has 
therefore armed to defend the principles of 
the British constitution against the violations 
of the British Government.” 


So declaimed Grattan, and he was followed 
in the same strain by Fitzgibbon, whose whole 
after life was employed in crushing those who 
carried the dangerous principle of resistance 
to what they deemed its legitimate conclu- 
sions :— 


* “ As Treland is committed, no man, I trust, 
will shrink from her support, but go through, 
hand and heart, in the establishment of our 
liberties. As I was cautious in committing, 
so I am now firm in asserting, the rights of 
my country: my declaration, therefore, is, 
that as the nation has determined to obtain 
the restoration of her liberty, it behoves every 
man in Ireland to stand firm.” 


Did it, then, less behove every man in Ire- 
land to stand firm when her restored liberty 
was ravished from her, because this emphatic 
assertor of her rights had become Lord Chan- 
cellor and the equally uncompromising as- 
sertor of British supremacy? Well may 
Lord Macaulay call Ireland the most unfor- 
tunate of nations. At the most brilliant 
epoch of her history, from 1780 to 1800, when 
her senate, her bar, and her social circle were 
at their zenith—when she counted Burke, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Flood, Curran, Bushe, 
Plunket, Castlereagh, Fitzgibbon Jand Thomas 
Moore amongst her living sons—when she 
“ Saw History write, with a pencil of light, 


That illumined whole pages, her Wellington’s 
name ”— 





she had literally no alternative but to be gov- 
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erned by her so-called sister through the 
medium of an intolerant and corrupt minority, 
to be the battle-ground of factions till she was 
devastated and depopulated, or to submit to 
what she then believed the disgraceful extine. 
tion of her individuality. 

Prior to the Union, the normal mode of 
governing Ireland was this: a few powerful 
persons, to whom the state of the peerage and 
the representation gave a preponderance in 
both Houses, undertook to execute the wishes 
of the English ministry for the time being, 
and were complimented with the whole of the 
local power and patronage as their reward, 
These were called “ managers.” Every judge 
ship, bishopric, commissionership, or appoint 
ment, was bestowed as they directed; and to 
confirm or increase their influence, sinecures 
were shamelessly multiplied, and places of 
trust conferred with a ludicrous disregard of 
fitness or propriety. A scene in one of Lady 
Morgan’s novels, where the Irish Cabal, hay 
ing nothing else vacant, agree to give one of 
their femaie adherents a cornetcy of dragoons 
en attendant, is founded upon fact.* 

A large measure of parliamentary reform 
would have broken up their monopoly, but no 
one who is acquainted with the composition 
and views of the democratic party can doubt 
that revolution and separation would have 
ensued; whilst the admission of the Catholics 
would only have made confusion worse con 
founded, and completed the resemblance toa 
Polish Diet. We think, therefore, that the 
Government did right in resisting any organic 
change in the Irish legislature; and the se 
called patriots who, headed by Grattan, 
seceded in 1797 on the rejection of their mo 
tion for reform, have much to answer for. 
Secessions have never succeeded in their pro 
fessed aim; and the seceders have commonly 
returned to their places of their own accord, 
without any call from their ungrateful country, 
very much surprised to find themselves neither 


* See “ The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys,” vol. 
ii. p. 9. “He (the Provost of T. C. D., Hutchin- 
son) is said, when he was at the head of the 
University, actually to have hed one of his daugh- 
ters gazetted for a majority of horse, which com- 
mission she held for several days, until an oppor- 
tunity offered for her selling out to advantage.” 
—Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles 
Phillips, Esq. Third edition, p. 45. It was of this 
Provost that Lord Townsend, when Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, said, “If I gave Hutchinson England and 
Ireland for an estate, he would solicit the Isle of 
Man for a potato garden.” 
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missed nor wanted, and not greatly delighted 
at finding the front opposition bench occupied 
by a new and formidable rival, as it was by 
Tierney during the Whig Hegira in the same 
year. Grattan and his friends virtually an- 
nounced by their peculiar mode of abdication, 
that the reign of law and reason was at an 
end, and that the only remaining hope lay in 
a resort to arms. The’ people accordingly 
took up arms, and the most determined and 


desperate of the conspirators opened a com- 
‘munication with the French Directory, which 


promptly responded to the call. But their 
counsels were betrayed, their movements an- 
ticipated, their conibinations broken, and their 
Jeadersincapable. Their Commander-in-Chief, 
Beauchamp, Bagenal Harvey, a barrister of 
fortune, was physically as well as mentally 
disqualified for such a post. He is deseribed 
as “diminutive, weak, and meagre ; his voice 
tremulous; his dress squalid; his mind as 
feeble as his body, and as undecided as his 
stumbiing movements.” During the san- 
guinary affair of Ross, which lasted ten hours, 
he and his aide-de-camp Gray, an attorney, 
remained inactive spectators on a hill. The 
battle of Vinegar Hill fortunately completed 
the discomfiture of the rebels prior to the ar- 
rival of the French; or, considering what the 
small reinforcement sent by them effected a 
little later, there is no knowing what the 
consequences of an earlier landing might have 
been. 

Lord Cornwallis reached Dublin on the 
20th of June, 1798, and on July 1st writes: 
“I think our civil war will, for the present, be 
nearly at an end, but we shall have no prog- 
ress towards permanent peace.” In a subse- 
quent letter (July 24), after stating that there 
was no law either in town or country but 
martial law, and that “numberless murders 
are hourly committed by our people,” he 
adds :— 


“The conversation of the principal persons 
of the country all tend to encourage this sys- 
tem of blood, and the conversation even at my 
table, where you will suppose I do all I can to 

revent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, 

urning, ete., etc., and if a priest has been put 
to death the greatest joy is expressed by the 
whole company. So much for Ireland and 
my wretched situation ! ” 


Whilst the embers were yet smouldering, 
intelligence was received (August 22) that 
General Humbert had landed in Killala Bay. 





His force, which did not exceed eleven hun- 
dred men, was much exaggerated by rumor; 
and Lord Cornwallis, distrusting many of his 
Irish levies, and knowing that a defeat might 
lead to a general rising, did not move till he 
had concentrated his forces, and taken meas- 
ures for hemming the French in on all sides. 
In the mean time they advanced boldly, and 
gallantly attacked a detachment imprudently 
posted by General Hutchinson. The loyalist 
troops were-so completely and disgracefully 
routed that the affair has popularly gone by 
the name of the Races of Castlebar. Accord- 
ing to the best authenticated account, the 
Galway Volunteers, with the Kilkenny and 
Longford Militia, ran away. Lord Ormonde 
exerted himself to stop his men; he first 
begged and beseeched; he then upbraided 
and swore at them: he ran two of them 
through the body, and buzst into tears. Lord 
Granard’s attempts to detain the Longford 
Militia upon the ground were equally fruitless ; 
the panic spread: and on one of the French 
columns appearing on the flank, the confusion 
became irretrievable. This disaster, however, 
was more owing to treason than cowardice. 
Two hundred soldiers of the Louth and Kil- 
kenny regiments joined the French after the 
battle, and were afterwards lmnged for deser- 
tion, One of them defended himself by plead- 
ing “that it was the army, and not he, who 
were deserters: that, whilst he was fighting 
hard, they all ran away, and left him to be 
murdered.” 

The reputation of the Irish militia for cour- 
age was amply redeemed by the city of Lim- 
erick regiment, under Colonel Vereker, who, 
thinking he had only the vanguard to deal 
with, made a gallant stand against the whole 
French force at Colooney. Unfortunately his 
generalship was not on a par with his cour- 
age. He posted his men in such a manner 
that they could neither fight nor retreat, ex- 
cept ata disadvantage. In point of fact they 
had to fall back through a deep river and 
over a high wall. When, some time after- 
wards, Lord Cornwallis inspected the ground, 
he burst into a loud and prolonged fit of 
laughter. The Colonel was made Lord Gort, 
with permission to adopt “ Colooney ” as his 
motto, for his services on this occasion. 

The French continued their advance towards 
the capital till they were surrounded by twenty 
times their number, when they surrendered, 
expressing the most supreme contempt for 
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their Irish allies, and astonishment at the 
supposition that they had come to assist in 
the re-establishment of Popery. 

In dealing with the insurgents Lord Corn- 
wallis was obliged to take into consideration 
not merely the degree of guilt, but the im- 
possibility of inflicting the full penalty on 
offenders who were reckoned by the thousand. 
He found himself in a position strikingly 
analogous to that in which Lord Canning has 
recently been placed ; and precisely the same 
contradictory censures were levelled at him. 
4 reference to complaints that had reached 

ingland of his imputed lenity, he writes to 
General Ross :— 


“You write as if you really believed that 
there was any foundation for all the lies and 
nonsensical clamor about my lenity. On my 
arrival in this country I put a stop to the 
burning of houses and murder of the inhab- 
itants by the ro or any other persons 
who delighted in that amusement, to the 
flogging for the purpose of extorting confes- 
sion, and to the free-quarters, which compre- 
hended universal rape and robbery through- 
out the whole country. 

“If this bea crime I freely acknowledge 
my guilt, but I can most confidently assure 
you, and I wish you could have an opportu- 
nity of talking to Taylor on the subject, that 
I have never suffered my private feelings to 
get the better of the great duty which I owe 
to the public, and that my conscience does’) 
not reproach me with a single act of improper 
or impolitic lenity.” 

The best proof that he held an upright, 
even, and politic course in this respect, is that 
he had the steady co-operation of a man who, 
often charged with insensibility to popular 
feeling, was never accused of weakness in 
upholding the cause of order. In his sketch 
of Lord Castlereagh, Lord Brougham says : 
—*TIt is another topic of high praise that he 
took a generous part against the faction which, 
setting themselves against all liberal and tol- 
erant government, sought to drive from their 
post the two most venerable rulers with whom 
Ireland has ever been blessed—Cornwallis 
and Abercromby.” 

In reply to some violent remonstrances ad- 
dressed to him, Lord Castlereagh cooly stated 
(March 6, 1799) that, exclusively of all per- 
sons tried at the Assizes, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant had decided personally upon four hundred 
cases: that, out of one hundred and thirty- 
one condemned to death, eighty-one had been 





executed: and that four hundred and eigh- 
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teen persons had been transported or ban- 
ished in pursuance of the sentences of courts- 
martial since his Excellency’s arrival in Ire- 
land. The policy of mercy was also cordially 
supported by Lord Clare, who was regarded 


as the main-stay of the dominant faction :— 


“ My sentiments,” writes Lord Cornwallis, 
“have coincided with those of the British 
Cabinet and with those of the Chancellor, 
whose character has been much misrepre- 
sented in England. Almost all the other 
principal political characters here are ab- 
surdly violent. Lord gong is a very 
able and good young man, and is of great 
use to me; I doubt much, from what I have 
heard, whether I should not go on full as 
well with him as with Pelham.” 

This account of Lord Castlereagh as a 
“good young man” rather took us by sur- 
prise.* He soon afterwards grows into one 
“ whose prudence, talents, and temper I can- 
not sufficiently commend ;” and throughout 
the whole of the momentous and delicate 
transactions in which they were jointly en- 
gaged, never once disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his chief. On the imperative neces- 
sity of a legislative union they were both 
agreed ; and they were also unanimous as to 
the mode of carrying it, and the stipulations 
to be made with the classes or sections whose 
assent or neutrality was desirable. These 
volumes will definitively settle the controversy 
touching the promises made, or expectations 
held out, to the Roman Catholics. The lan- 
guage invariably employed in treating with 
them was substantially to this effect :—* In 
Ireland, where you are in a numerical major- 
ity of four to one, you cannot be admitted to 
your proportional share of legislative power 
without risking the destruction of the Estab- 
lished Church, and possibly the recurrence of 
the scene presented by the Roman Catholic 
House of Commons in 1689.f Under exist- 
ing circumstances we will not support your 
claims, and we could not compel their admis- 
sion by the Irish parliament, if we tried. In 


* Equally curious is the letter by which Lord 
Cornwallis introduced the late Duke of Welling- 
ton to Sir John Shore :— 

“ Whitehall, June 10, 1796. 

“Dear Srr,—I beg leave to introduce to you 
Colonel Wesley, who is lieutenant-colonel of my 
regiment. He is a sensible man and a good officer, _ 
and will, I have no doubt, conduct himself in 
manner to merit your approbation. 

“Tam, &c., CoRNWALLIS.” 


t See Lord Macaulay’s “History,” vol. iii. 
chap. 12. 
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and under the parliament of the United King- 
dom, things will stand on a widely different 
footing: we cannot anticipate its councils nor 
those of the British Cabinet. The dogged 
opposition of the Sovereign is well known. 
We give no pledge. We simply say that 
your chances will be improved, and that our 
individual opinion is in your favor.” 

The Chancellor’s opposition rendered it im- 
possible for the Lord-Lieutenant and Secre- 
tary to go further; * and it is clear from the 
whole tenor of their communications that they 
did not. The Roman Catholics ended by giv- 
ing a lukewarm support to the measure. 
“The mass of the people of Ireland,” wrote 
Lord Cornwallis, July, 1799, “ do not care one 
farthing about the Union, and cordially hate 
both Government and Opposition. It would, 
I believe, be impossibie to excite any popular 
commotion against it in any part of the king- 
dom, except in Dublin.” In Dublin a good deal 
of commotion was excited, especially by the 
Bar. The real difficulty, however, lay in in- 
ducing the borough proprietors and the 
cream of the Protestant nobility and gentry, 
who commanded a majority in both Houses, 
to consent to the annihilation of the system 
from which they derived most of their impor- 
tance. They are thus described by Lord 
Cornwallis :— 


“Those who are called principle persons 


here are men who have been raised into con- 
sequence only by having the entire disposal 
of the patronage of the Crown in return for 
their undertaking the management of the 
country, because the Lords-Lieutenants were 
too idle or too incapable to manage it them- 
selves. They are detested by everybody but 
their immediate followers, and have no in- 
fluence but what is founded on the grossest 
corruption.” 


It soon became apparent that the only 
means by which a majority could be obtained 
in an Irish parliament were the wholesale 
and uncompromising use of every available 
instrument of intimidation and persuasion. 


* This is proved by a letter from Lord Clare 
(published in the Castlereagh Correspondence), in 
which he speaks of his “damnable” country. 
“Talk not to me,” said Fitzgibbon, then Attorney- 
General, amongst a party of old friends, “of a 
Union. If a minister dared to do so, I would fling 
my Office in his face.” ‘ Now, mark,” said Daily, 
“that is the very man who would support it; that 
little man who talks so big would vote for a Union, 
aye, to-morrow.’’—Phillips’ Recollections of Cur- 
ran. Like the great men. of the Great Rebellion, 
as described by Clarendon, most of the Irish great 
men were little men. 
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Not only were ordinary placeholders and 
officials told that they must go all lengths 
with the Government, but express directions 
arrived from the English Home Office to 
deprive Saurin, the leader of the intractable 
portion of the Bar, of his silk gown, if he 
persevered in the intemperate course he was 
pursuing. It had been well if nothing worse 
had been required of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
In the thick of the struggle (May 20), he 
writes to General Ross :— 

“The political jobbing of this country gets 
the better of me; it has ever been the wish 
of my life to avoid all this dirty business, and 
Iam now involved in it beyond all bearing, 
and am consequently more wretched than 
ever. I trust that I shall live to get out of 
this most cursed of all situations, and most 
repugnant to my feelings. How I long to 
kick those whom my public duty obliges me to 
court! If I did not hope to get out of this 
country, I should most earnestly pray for im- 
mediate death. No man, I am sure, ever 
experienced a more wretched existence ; and, 
after all, I doubt whether it is possible to save 
the country.” 

And again, June 8 :— 

“ My occupation is now of the most un- 
pleasant nature, negotiating and jobbing with 
the most corrupt people under heaven. I 
despise and hate myself every hour for engag- 
ing in such dirty work, and am supported 
only by the reflection that without an Union 
the British Empire must be dissolved. When 
it is impossible to gratify the unreasonable” 
demands of our politicians, I often think of 
two lines of Swift, speaking of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and the system of corruption,— 

‘ And then at Beelzebub’s great hall 
Complains his budget is too small.’ ” 

That the end justifies the means, is not an 
argument that would or should satisfy a 
scrupulous moralist; and the wonder to our 
minds is why he undertook the duty if his 
moral sense so vehemently revolted at it. 
But here, again, we have one of those cases 
in which his Lordship’s conduct is hardly in 
keeping with his professions. It may have 
been a relief to him to contrast theory with 
practice in this fashion, and by dint of mental 
reservation to combine the self-complacency 
of conscious rectitude with the external advan- 
tage of impropriety—like the lady who 
boasted that, by thoroughly convincing herself 
before she did wrong that it was wrong, she 
kept her principles intact, through the indi- 
vidual action might be exceptionable. We 
are strongly tempted to repeat a well known 
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exclamation of Sir Peter Teazle’s touching 
noble sentiments which impose no sacrifice ; 
and we prefer the course taken by Lord Chat- 
ham, who refused to participate in practices 
he was unable to prevent. He did not in- 
deed, as Grattan said, “make a venal age 
unanimous without corrupting it,” but he left 
the patronage, the secret service money, and 
the dirty work of his administration—as one 
flings bones to a dog—to the Duke of New- 
castle, who had a natural turn for bribery and 
borough-mongering. 

Lord Brougham assures us that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh “ had certainly no direct hand in the 
bribery practised.” Yet in one of his letters 
to Mr. Wickham (dated Dublin Castle, Jan. 
2, 1799, and marked “ most secret”) will be 
found this passage :— 


“ Already we feel the want, and indeed the 
absolute necessity, of the primum mobile. 
We cannot give that activity:to the press 
which is requisite. We have good materials 
amongst the young barristers, but we cannot 
expect them to waste their time and starve 
into the bargain. 

“T know the difficulties, and shall respect 
them as much as possible in the extent of our 
expenditure ; but, notwithstanding every diffi- 
culty, I cannot help most earnestly requesting 
te receive £5000 in bank-notes by the first 
messenger.” 

With all this machinery at work, the diffi- 

. culties were great ; and it still sounds strange 
‘that any amount of compensation which the 
ministry could offer should have induced the 
‘ managers ” to surrender their position, and, 
as it were, to cut up the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. But, in the first place, they 
had just undergone a severe fright; and, 
although they put a bold face on matters, and 
loudly boasted of their readiness to fight their 
own battle without aid from England, their 
ability to make good the boast was doubtful, 
and their ascendency was palpably on the 
wane. In the second place, the proverbial 
improvidence of the people, combined with 
their ingrained love of jobbing, made the 
direct and immediate temptation of a title, a 
place, or a sum down, irresistible to the ma- 
jority. We are not talking of what Irishmen 
may be, or of what many of them have been 
—gentlemen of the highest honor, patriots 
of the first water, statesmen of incorruptible 
integrity; we refer merely to the incontro- 
vertible fact that, owing to centuries of mis- 
government and its upas-like effects, their 
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national character towards the end of the 
eighteenth century had become tainted to the 
core, and that, amongst its most marked and 
least repulsive qualities, was their reckless. 
ness. 

One of the most liberal and far-sighted 
viceroys they ever had was the famous Lord 
Chesterfield, who, to use his own words, 
“came determined to proscribe no set of 
persons, and to be governed by none.” His 
impressions are stated in a letter to Mr. 
Prior :—“I cannot help saying that, except 
in your claret, which you are very anxious 
should be two or three years old, you think 
of two or three years hence less than any 
people under the sun.” When life and prop- 
erty are constantly at stake, when scarcely a 
generation is permitted to die out without 
witnessing a rebellion, a civil war, an armed 
convention, or an organized resistance to au 
thority—can any one be surprised that regu 
lar industry and domestic economy are at a 
discount, or that the public treasury is almost 
universally regarded as the mart where tal 
ents and principles may be bartered without 
scruple? The letter which the Right Honor 
able Lodge Morres addressed to the Duke of 
Portland, July 14, 1798, is one instance of the 
extent to which Irish place-hunters were 
hardened against all sensibility to shame :— 


“T have always looked up to you for every 
virtue that could adorn the most exalted 
character, and have ever found them in your 
possession; and to be esteemed the attached 
and unalterable friend of your Grace is the 
highest satisfaction of my heart; in that light 
I offered my services to Lord Camden, and 
relinquished my party and broke them up; I 
showed the Opposition of Ireland when and 
where to stop, and I succeeded; the value of 
my friendship was so far estimated that I was 
desired toname my objects, which I did; they 
were a Commissionership of the Treasury and 
a Peerage, and they were acceded to.” 


“Eat, drink, and be merry,” has been in- 
variably the cry in every agitated or alarmed 
community; whether a plague-stricken city, 
like the Florence of the Decameron, or a 
kingdom rent“ by factions, like the Fronde. 
Making every allowance for exaggeration, it 
is impossible to doubt that. the habits of the 
Irish gentry during the half century preced- 
ing the Union were fatal to self-control and 
self-respect. The most independent spirit is 
degraded in its own despite by pecuniary em- 
barrassment; and any chance visitings of re- 
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morse at having bartered a conviction or pro- 
fession for a place, would be speedily drowned 
in the intoxication of prolonged revelry 
amongst companions who were running the 
same race of profligacy. Whatever may be 
thought of Sir Jonah Barrington’s general 
accuracy, the custom which he records and 
illustrates of inviting a party to drink out a 
hogshead of claret, was notoriously prevalent. 
“Castle Rackrent,” at all events, will be re- 
ceived as a true picture of manners; and the 
following document, the jocular production of 
Lord Mountjoy, suggests that Shanes Castle 
may have supplied Miss Edgeworth with a 
trait or two :— 


“*¢ Resolutions formed to promote regular- 


ity at Shanes Castle, at the meeting for the 


representation of Cymbeline, Nov. 20, 1785. 


«¢1, That no noise be made during the 
forenoon, for fear of wakening the company. 

“2. That there shall be no breakfast made 
after four o’clock in the afternoon, nor tea 
after one in the morning. 

“¢3, To inform any stranger who may 
come in at breakfast that we are not at dinner. 

“4, That no person be pennies to go 
out airing after breakfast till the moon gets 
up, for fear of being overturned in the dark. 

“«5, That the respective grooms may put 
up their horses after four hours’ parading be- 
fore the hall door of the Castle. 

“«6, That there shall be one complete hour 
between each meal. 

“7, That all the company must assemble 
at dinner before the cloth is removed. 

“8, That supper may not be called for till 
five minutes after the last glass of claret. 

“«9, That no gentleman be permitted to 
drink more than three bottles of hock at or 
after supper. 

“10. That all M.P.’s shall assemble on 
post-days in the coffee-room at four o’clock to 
frank letters.’ ” 


Barrington states that, when the Union was 
under discussion, Lord Castlereagh invited 
twenty or thirty of his staunchest supporters, 
of “ fighting families,” to a dinner, at which a 
formal proposal was made by Sir John Bla- 
quiere, and received with acclamation, that 
they should make the measure a personal 
question, and compel the leaders of the oppo- 
sition to accept the arbitrament of the pistol 
or the sword. Mr. H. Grattan, in his Me- 
moirs of: his father, confirms the statement, 
and adds, “ It was said they had singled out 
their men; that Lord Castlereagh should at- 
tack George Ponsonby ; Corry, Mr. Grattan ; 
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Daly, Mr. Plunket; Toler, Mr. Bushe; and 
Martin, Mr. Goold.” 

Now in what manner, according to both 
Mr. H. Grattan and Barrington, did the pa- 
triots prepare to baffle, defeat, and expose 
this nefarious conspiracy against their own 
lives and the independence of their beloved 
country ? Did they rely on the soundness of 
their cause, on the force of reason, on the im- 
mutable principles of truth and justice? They 
knew their countrymen too well. They called 
a counter-meeting at Lord Charlemont’s, and 
resolved to employ the same weapons as their 
adversaries. They were to be bribed and 
bullied, They resolved to bribe and bully in 
their turn :-— 

“ One of the plans,” continues Mr. H. Grat- 
tan, “ adopted and acted upon by the opposi- 
tion, was to bring into Parliament members 
to vote against the Union; it amounted in 
fact, toa project to outbuy the Minister, which 
in itself was unwise, injudicious, and almost 
impracticable, and in which they were sure to 
be behind the Government. A second plan 
was their literary war; this, as far as it went, 
was good, but it came too late and was too 
feeble a weapon at such accrisis. The third 
plan was to meet the Castle Club, and fight 
them at their own weapons. This would have 
proved the most effective and deadly of the 
three plans, but it was hazardous, and in prin- 
ciple it could scarcely be sanctioned ; and was 
acted upon but in one instance (that of Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Corry), and the meeting at 
Charlemont House rejected it.” 

He states that his father inclined towards 
the fighting scheme; and Barrington, who 
thinks that either plan, if spiritedly executed, 
would have defeated the Minister, own with a 
sigh, that “the supporters of the Union indis- 
putably showed more personal spirit than 
their opponents during the ensuing session.” 
Mr. H. Grattan remarks: “it is possible if 
two or three courtiers had been killed, the 
Union might have been prevented: unques- 
tionably Lord Clare and Lord Cagtlereagh 
deserved to die.” This speculation is thrown 
out as carelessly as if the writer was merely 
repeating Sydney Smith’s comic suggestion, 
that railway carriages would never be left un- 
locked until a bishop was burnt in one of 
them. Nor does either of these representa- 
tives of Irish feelings and opinion seem to 
know that their fighting scheme is neither 
more nor léss than a modified version of Bo- 
badil’s. “ We would challenge twenty of the 
enemy; they could not in honor refuse. 
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Well, we would kill them! challenge twenty 
more! kill them! twenty more! kill them 
too! and so on.” The truth is, the scheme 
was in ac¢ordance with the manners of the 
period ; and the Irish laws of duelling seemed 
framed for the express purpose of encouraging 
bullies and neutralizing any incidental good 
which has been supposed to result from the 
practice. Any anxiety for an explanation or 
accommodation-on the part of either seconds 
or principals was thought to betray a lack of 
courage. Challenges were given or provoked 
by way of mere bravado; and what would 
now be considered the most indefensible ir- 
regularities, were permitted on the ground. 

In the duel between Lord Clare, then At- 
torney-General, and Curran, the parties were 
left to fire when they chose. “I never,” said 
Curran, “saw any one whose determination 
seemed more malignant than Fitzgibbon’s. 
After I had fired, he took aim at me for at 
least half a minute; and on its proving in- 
effectual, I could not help exclaiming to him, 
‘It was not your fault, Mr. Attorney—you 
were deliberate enough.’” 

In the duel between Corry and Grattan, 
Corry was wounded at the first fire, yet they 
went on covering each with their second 
pistols, each wishing to reserve his fire, until 
it was arranged that both should fire at a 
signal, which they did, and missed. 

The duel between Alcock and Coldclough, 
which took place in the presence of several 
hundred freeholders and eight or ten county 
magistrates, was preceded by a discussion 
whether, one of the combatants being near- 
sighted, neither should wear spectacles or 
both. “ Without my glasses!” exclaimed the 
near-sighted combatant ; “I could not see to 
shoot a man at twelve paces, if it was my 
own father.” 

Martin tried the temper of George Robert 
Fitzgerald’s concealed armor by discharging 
two holster pistols pointblank against his ribs. 
Notwithstanding the repeated detection and 
exposure of this notorious bully’s cowardly 
and treacherous mode of fighting, he retained 
a footing in society till he was hanged. 

The climax of unreason was reached in 
Curran’s affair with Major Hobart, then Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Curran, having been af- 
fronted by a man named Gifford, declared 
“he would rather do without fighting all his 
Jife than fight such a fellow;” but as Gifford 
was a revenue officer, maintained that Major 





Hobart should dismiss him for his imperti- 


nence, or fight in his place. The Secretary . 


demurred, and on Curran’s insisting, referred 
the question to Lord Carhampton, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who decided it thus: “A 
secretary of state fighting for an exciseman 
would be rather a bad precedent, but a major 
in the King’s service is pugnacious by profes- 


sion, and must fight anybody that asks him.” | 


They exchanged shots without harm to either, 


In one remarkable instance, Lord Carhamp- ' 


ton, the Colonel Luttrell of Middlesex celeb- 
rity, did not abide by his own maxim ; for he 
refused to fight his father, not because he was 
his father, but because he was not a gentle. 
man. 

Station, however grave, was not claimed or 
accepted as a bar. The Provost of the Col 
lege, Hutchinson, fought Doyle, a Master in 
Chancery; and when a pupil asked his advice 
about a course of legal study, replied, “ Buy 
a case of good pistols, learn the use of them, 
and they will get you on faster than Fearne 
or Blackstone.” Toler (Lord Norbury) fok 
lowed this method so successfully that he was 
said to have shot up into preferment. A 
curious specimen of his language has been 
preserved, along with many other curious 
traits of Irish manners, by Mr. Charles 
Phillips: “ Had I (said Toler) heard a man 
out of doors using such language as that by 
which the honorable member (George Pon- 
sonby) has violated the decorum of Parlia- 
ment, I would have seized the ruffian by the 
throat and dragged him to the ground.” 

The only gleam of good sense in their code 
of honor was the common understanding that 
no affront was implied in a joke, as when, in 
a debate on the Sinecure Bill, Curran declared 
he was the guardian of his own honor; and 
Sir Boyle Roche retorted, “Then the Honor- 
able Gentleman holds a very pretty sinecure, 
and has taken the wrong side.” 

It was consequently not grossly improbable 
that some such scheme as that mentioned by 
Grattan and Barrington should have been 
meditated ; but it was absurd to father it on 
Lord Castlereagh, who combined a polished 
calmness of demeanor with imperturbable 
courage. He coolly and almost contemptw 
ously replied to an unparliamentary provoca- 
tion from Grattan :— 


“Every one must be sensible that if any 
ersonal quarrel were desired, any insulting 
anguage used publicly where it could not be 
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met as it deserved, was the way to prevent 
and not to produce such a rencounter.” 

One story currently related, and generally 
believed amongst his ill-wishers, was, that a 
member of the Irish Parliament who had 
stood out for higher terms fell ill, and was 
visited in his sick-room by his Lordship, who 
announced that he had made up his mind to 
accede to them. “It is too late, my Lord,” 
said the invalid; “I have been at the point 
of death, and I made a vow that, if ever I got 
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amendment, voted against it ; and such things 
had been far from rare in that assembly. Sir 
Henry Cavendish was famous for the accu- 
racy of the reports which he was in the habit 
of sending from the House to the Castle. One 
evening the Lord-Lieutenant asked Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe whether Sir Henry had been 
taking notes? “T believe,” said Sir Hercules, 
“he has been taking either NOTES or ready 
money, but I don’t know which.” é 

The day following, on Sir Lawrence Par- 


well, I would lay all that has passed between | sons moving to expunge a paragraph from the 
us before the House of Commons.” “ And if} Address, the contest was renewed with in- 


you do,” replied Lord Castlereagh, “I will 


give you the lie direct first, and shoot you | 


afterwards.” Most of our readers will recol- 
lect a somewhat similar anecdote traditionally 
recorded of Wilkes, on Luttrell’s threatening 
to expose him from the hustings. 

The Irish Parliament met on January 22, 
1799, and the question of the Union, already 
broached in the British Parliament by Mr. 
Pitt, was made the subject of an animated 
discussion in the House of Commons. It 
arose on an amendment to the address moved 
by Mr. Ponsonby, “That the House would 
be ready to enter into any measure short of 
surrendering their free, resident, and inde- 
pendent Legislature, as established in 1782.” 
The point on which the Opposition principally 
relied was the incompetency of Parliament to 
entertain the question. The debate continued 
without intermission twenty-one hours,* from 
Tuesday, January 22, four P.M., to Wednes- 
day, January 23, one P.M., when the division 
took place, and the numbers were one hun- 
dred and five for the amendment and one 
hundred and six against, giving the Govern- 
ment a majority of one. 

‘All sorts of stories were afloat as to the man- 
ner in which this majority was obtained. The 
Opposition organs asserted that, whilst the 
debate was proceeding, Mr. Cooke, the Under- 
Secretary, was observed ‘in close communica- 
tion with Mr. Trench, afterwards Lord Ash- 
town,t who, having spoken strongly for the 

* The longest debates, says Mr. Ross, ever 
known in the Imperial Parliament were those on 
the Walcheren expedition in *810; on the commit- 
tal of Sir F. Burdett to the Tower in the same 
year; and on the Reform Bill in 1831. In the first 
the fourth division took place about eight A.M. on 

.the following day; the second also lasted fifteen 
hours; and in the last Mr. Fergusson found the 
House still sitting between seven and eight in the 


morning, when he came down to take his seat for 
the debate of the ensuing night. 


t Another version was that Trench had stood 





creased asperity, the Castle party accusing the 
Opposition of having * unfurled the bloody 
flag of rebellion,” and the Opposition denounc- 
ing Ministers for “ flinging abroad the banner 
of prostitution, corruption, and apostacy.” 
Lord Castlereagh made a speech which, in the 
opinion of his friends, demolished Ponsonby, 
and, in the opinion of Ponsonby’s, was a dead 
failure. “In the course of the debate,” writes 
Lord Cornwallis, “* Mr. Smith, son to one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, delivered a very 
fine and complete argument, which made very 
great impression.” Barrington says :— 


“Mr. Egan trampled down the metaphori- 
cal sophistries of Mr. William Smith. Such 
reasoning he called rubbish, and such reason- 
ers were scavengers, Like a dray horse he 
galloped over all his opponents, plunging and 
kicking and overthrowing all before him. 
No member on that night pronounced a more 
sincere, clumsy, and powerful oration. Of 
matter he had an abundance—of language he 
made no selection; and he was aptly com- 
pared to the Trojan horse, sounding as if he 
had armed men within him.” 


The debate again lasted through the night, 
and it was on the morning of the 25th that 
the House divided. The Ministers had only 
one hundred and five; the Opposition, who 
had withdrawn to the Court of Requests, one 


hundred and eleven. Egan, the “ dray 
horse” of the debate—a coarse, bluff, red-faced 
fellow—was the last who entered. “ His ex- 
ultation,” says Barrington, “ knew no bounds. 
As No. 110 was announced, he stopped at the 
bar, flourished a great stick which he had in 
his hand over his head, and with the voice of a 


out for a peerage, and that, shortly before the 
division, Lord Castlereagh handed him a scrap of 
paper containing merely the name of the place 
from which the title, as originally proposed, was to 
be taken. Trench wrote “ Ashtown”’ instead, and 
returned the paper. Lord Castlereagh nodded, and 
the bargain was complete. 
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Stentor cried out, ‘And I’m a. hundred and 
eleven!’” 

In the exultation of the moment, and in 
evil hour for his cause, Mr. Ponsonby at- 
tempted to improve his victory by pledging 
the House never to give up the undoubted 
birthright of Irishmen, an Independent Parlia- 
ment; and he was on’ the verge of success 
when one of the one hundred and eleven, Mr. 
W. C. Fortescue, objected to such a pledge, 
end carried with him three or four others of 
the band. Ponsonby found his flank turned, 
and withdrew his resolution amidst the sneers 
end taunts of the adverse phalanx. “It was 
a retreat after a victory,” exclaimed Sir Henry 
Cavendish, and Plunkett murmured as they 
broke up— 

“ The over-daring Ponsonby 
Has sullied all his gloss of former honor 
By this unheeding, rash, and desperate enter- 
prise. ' 

The House of Lords had favorably enter- 
tained the project; yet, without waiting for 
the Ministerial defeat on the 25th, Lord 
Cornwallis had come to the conclusion that 
the attempt must be abandoned for the pres- 
ent. On January 23d he had written to the 
Duke of Portland to this effect. But his 
energies rose as the difficulties increased, and 
although he never ceased complaining of the 
disagreeable work forced upon him, he went 
through it manfully and with an unalterable 
determination to succeed. Government in- 
fluence was strained to the uttermost ; prompt 
compliance was demanded as the condition of 
remaining in office, and both bribes and 
promises were distributed with unprecedented 
profusion. Lord Cornwallis knew that what 
Walpole said of the English Jacobites, was 
true of the noisiest of the Irish patriots, “ All 
these men have their price?” and he had 
made up his mind to pay it rather than be 
bafiled in a scheme on which, like the English 
Minister, he had set his heart and staked his 
reputation. In a memorandum drawn up by 
Lord Castlereagh, the interested Opposition is 
resolved into its elements: the borough pro- 
prietors; the primary and secondary interests 
in the county representation; the holders of 
seats by purchase; the barristers in Parlia- 
ment, fifty in number; and individuals con- 
nected by residence or property with Dublin. 
His calculation was that, after saving some of 
these interests as much as possible by altera- 
tions in the details of the measure, rather less 
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than a million and a half would be required 
to buy them off. No less a sum than 
£1,260,000 was subsequently voted to compen- 
sate the boroughholders; and the mode of 
distribution gave plausibility to the charge that 
most of it was meant and accepted as a bribe, 

Each borough was valued at £15,000, which 
was proportionally distributed. Thus, of the 
£15,000 paid for Tuam, Lord Clanmorris got 
£14,000 and the Hon. W. Yelverton £1000; 
of that for Knocklofty, Sir Hercules Langrishe 
£13,862 10s. Sir George Shee £1137 10s, 
Lord Downshire received for seven seats, and 
Lord Ely for six. The £45,000 payabie for 
those boroughs in which members of the 
Episcopal body were interested in right of their 
sees, was paid to the Commissioners of First 
Fruits. 

There is an audacity in this proceeding 
which startles us. Junius, indeed, argued 
that the patrons of places, like Gatton and 
Old Sarum, might be bought off; but this is 
a very different thing from treating the entire 
borough representation of a nation as private 
property, and descending to the valuation of 
shares and fractions. ‘The transaction was sane 
tioned by the British Parliament, and bears 
testimony both to the lax notions of the time 
and the supremacy of Pitt. Place-holders, 
with various other possessors or claimants of 
vested interests likely to suffer from the 
Union, were also compensated; and Mr, H. 
Grattan states, on his father’s authority, that 
of all the eventual supporters of the Union in 
the House of Commons, there were only 
seven who were not bribed in some shape. 
Certain it seems that, out of the barristers 
who stood by the Ministry, three-fourths were 
promoted or preferred, sooner or later. It 
was currently, though absurdly, reported that 
nearly three hundred Peerages were promised 
to carry the English Reform Bill. How 
many promises of this sort were given by 
different agents of the Castle to carry the 
Union, we cannot pretend to calculate; but 
we know that forty-two Irish Peerages or 
promotions in the Irish Peerage, besides five 
English, were conferred on its supporters, 

By the opening of the next session, the 
last of the Irish Parliament, the preparations 
were complete; but the Ministers had re 
solved to feel their way before committing ° 
themselves, and the Viceroy’s speech was 
silent on the all-absorbing subject. The Op- 
position were the first to break ground and 
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challenge the conflict, by moving an amend- 
ment declaratory of the resolution of Parlia- 
ment to abide by the Constitution of 1782. 
A debate ensued, in which the appeals to 
reason were almost all on one side; but it 
must be admitted that in this and the subse- 
quent debates some of the finest specimens 
of invective and declamation that exist in any 
language were called forth on the other. 
Plunkett pre-eminently distinguished himself 
in this line :— 


“The two Parliaments may clash! So in 
Great Britain may King and Parliament ; but 
we see they never do so injuriously. There 
are principles of repulsion! yes; but there 
are principles of attraction, and from these 
the enlightened statesman extracts the prin- 
ciple by which the countries are to be harmo- 
niously governed. As soon would I listen to 
the shallow observer of nature, who should 
say there is a centrifugal force impressed on 
our globe, and therefore, lest we should be 
hurried into the void of space, we ought to 
rush into the centre to be consumed. there. 
No; I say to this rash arraigner of the dis- 
pensations of the Almighty, there are impulses 
from whose wholesome opposition eternal 
wisdom has declared the law by which we 
revolve in our proper sphere, and at our 
proper distance. So 1 say to the political 
visionary—from the opposite forces which you 
object toI see the wholesome law of imperial 
connection derived—I see the two countries 
preserving their due distance from each other, 
fpecestieg and imparting heat and light and 
ife and health and vigor; and I will abide 


by the wisdom and experience of the ages 
which are passed, in preference to the specu- 
lations of any modern philosopher.” 


The freedom of speech then allowed or 


taken may be inferred from such language as 
this :— 


“The example of the Prime Minister of 
England, inimitable in ‘its vices, may deceive 
the noble Lord (Castlereagh). The Minister 
of England has his faults; he abandoned in 
his latter years the principles of reform, by 
professing which he had obtained the early 
confidence of the people of England, and in 
the whole of his political conduct he has 
shown himself haughty and intractable; but 
it must be admitted that he has shown him- 
self by nature endowed with a towering and 
transcendant intellect, and that the vastness 
of his moral resources keeps pace with the 
magnificence and unboundedness of his pro- 
jects. I thank God that it is much more 
easy for him to transfer his apostacy and his 
Insolence, than his comprehension and sagac- 
ity; and I feel the safety of my country in 
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the wretched feebleness of her enemy. I 
cannot fear that the Constitution, which has 
been formed by the wisdom of sages and ce- 
mented by the blood of patriots and of heroes, 
is to be smitten to its centre by such a green 
and limber twig as this.” 

This “green and limber twig” had been 
eight years in Parliament, and continued 
rising in reputation and authority till he was 
one of the four or five real arbiters of the 
destinies of Europe. 

Mr. H. Grattan states as a fact within his 
own knowledge that Bushe, afterwards Chief 
Justice, thus portrayed his own feelings after 
rejecting the overtures of the Treasury: “I 
threw myself in my chair, and for a moment 
almost doubted whether it was right in me 
to keep in such a state so many human beings, 
when I thought of the splendid offers I had 
refused—offers that astonished, almost bewil- 
dered me.” His talents prevented him from 
suffering for his integrity, and they were 
never displayed to greater advantage than in 
these debates. We can only spare room for 
a single extract :— 


“ What is it we are called upon to give up? 
Ispeak not of national pride or dignity; I 
declaim not upon theoretical advantages ; 
but I tell you that you are called upon to 
give up that municipal parliament which has 
procured you within the memory of you all 
municipal advantages which no foreign par- 
liament can supply. We hear of nothing but 
imperial topics. Good God! is the Parlia- 
ment nothing but an instrument of taxation ? 
Is nothing understood of a House of Com- 
mons but that it is an engine for raising money 
ouf of the pockets of the subject, and throw- 
ing it into the coffers of the Crown? Take 
up any volume of your statutes upon that 
table, you will find the Municipal Acts of 
Parliament in the proportion of more than 
forty to one to the Imperial. What has, 
within the memory of many men alive, 
changed the face of your land? What has 
covered a country of pasture with tillage? 
What has intersected an impassable country 
with roads? What has nearly connected by 
inland navigation the eastern channel with the 
western ocean? A resident parliament. This 
is not theory: look at your statutes and your 
journals, and there is not one of those im- 
provements which you cannot trace to some 
document of your own public spirit now upon 
that table, and to no other source or cause 
under heaven. Can this be supplied in West- 
minster? Could a Committee of this House 
make a road in Yorkshire?’ No; nothing 
can supply a resident parliament watching 
over national improvement, seizing opportu- 
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nities, encouraging manufacture, commerce, 
science, education, and agriculture, applying 
instant remedy to instant mischief, mixing 
with the constituent body, catching the senti- 
ment of the public mind, reflecting public 
opinion, acting upon its impulse and regulat- 
ing its excess.” 

The remarkable feature of this sitting was 
the entry of Grattan, who had been out of 
parliament since 1797. He had been elected 
for Wicklow while the debate was proceeding. 
The return was signed between twelve and 
one of that very morning. According to his 
son, the messenger arrived at his house in 
Dublin about five. Grattan had been ill, and 
was then in bed, and turning round, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh have they come? why will 
they not let me die in peace ? With difficulty 
he was got out of bed and dressed. He went 
into the parlor, loaded his pistols, and put 
them into his pocket, apprehending, it is al- 
leged, “that he might be attacked by the 
Union party and be assassinated.” He was 
wrapped in a blanket and put into a sedan 
chair. He entered the House about seven, 
supported by Mr. W. B. Ponsonby and Mr. 
Arthur Moore, and took his seat on the 
second opposition bench. It was remembered 
that Lord Chatham entered the House of 
Lords for the last time leaning on his son, 
William, and his son-in-law, Lord Mahon; 
and Grattan’s enemies laughed at the scene 
as theatrical and got up. His friends re- 
criminated that his late arrival was the result 
of a conspiracy to delay the return. He rose 
about seven and delivered, sitting, an obvioysly 
premeditated oration, marked by many of his 
wonted merits and defects: his mastery of 
his subject, his splendid imagination, his close 
logic, his earnestness, his love of antithesis, 
his redundancy of metaphor, not unfrequently 
mixed and overstrained, and the constitutional 
intemperance of language which has de- 
scended to his biographer. 

“« Well” he exclaimed, ‘the minister 
has destroyed the constitution. To destroy 
is easy: the edifices of the mind, like the 
fabrics of marble, require an age to build, but 
ask only minutes to precipitate; and as the 
fall of both is an effort of no time, so neither 
isit a business of any strength; a pickaxe, 
and a common laborer, will do the one—a 
little lawyer, a little pimp, a wicked minister, 
the other.’ ” 





Corry replied, and replied bitterly; but 
their grand passage of arms was postponed till | 
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the 14th of February, when, the House being 
in Committee, they could speak as often as 
they chose. It had been sworn before a 
Committee of the Lords, that Grattan had 
been in treasonable communication with some 
leaders or promoters of the rebellion at his 
country seat. He admitted the interview, but 
denied the complicity. The Lords in their 
Report took the least favorable view of his 
conduct; and but for Lord Castlereagh’s 
interposition, a Committee of the Commons 
would have done the same. Lord Brougham 
states that this, coming to Grattan’s knowl- 
edge, subsequently prevented his pushing a 
quarrel with his generous adversary to ex- 
tremities. The charge or suspicion was too 
good a weapon to be thrown away, and Corry 
employed it without mercy or compunction. 
He thus brought upon himself the well known 
diatribe beginning; “I will not call him 
villain, because it is unparliamentary and he 
is a privy councillor ; I will not call him fool, 
because he happens to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” The best version is that of Mr. 
Charles Phillips, which differs materially from 
the one in the collected edition of Grattan’s 
speeches :— 


“ My guilt or innocence have little to do 
with the question here. I rose with the rising 
fortunes of my country—I am willing to die 
with her expiring liberties. To the voice of the 
people I will bow, but never shall I submit to 
the calumnies of an individual hired to betray 
them and slander me. The indisposition of 
my body has left me perhaps no means but 
that of lying down with fallen Ireland and 
recording upon her tomb my dying testimony 
against the flagitious corruption that has 
murdered her independence. - The 
right honorable gentleman has suggested 
examples which I should have shunned, and 
examples which I should have followed. I 
shall never follow his, and I have ever avoided 
it. I shall never be ambitious to purchase 
public scorn by private infamy—the lighter 
characters of the model have as little chance 
of weaning me from the habits of a life spent, 
if not exhausted, in the cause of my native 
land. Am I to renounce those habits now 
for ever, and at the beck of whom? I should 
rather say of what—half a minister—half a 
monkey—a ’prentice politician, and a master 
coxcomb. He has told you that what he said 
of me here, he would say any where. I be- 
lieve he would say thus of me in any place 
where he thought himself safe in saying it. 
Nothing can limit his calumnies but his fears 
—in parliament he has calumniated me to- 
night, in the king’s courts he would calumniate 
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me to-morrow; but had he said or dared to 
insinuate one half as much elsewhere, the in- 
dignant spirit of an honest man would have 
answered the vile and venal slanderer with— 
a blow.” 

A duel ensued, Corry was wounded in the 
left arm, and then occurred the strange ma- 
neuvre of which we have already spoken. 
Grattan told his son that he fired his second 
pistol over Corry’s head, and did not know 
whether Corry fired his at all. The day fol- 
lowing Grattan forced h.s way into his wounded 
adversary’s room to offer his hand, and Corry 
turning round to his brother said: “ Edward, 
this is Mr. Grattan, who will shoot you if you 
do any thing wrong.” 

Mr. Henry Grattan, who professes to have 
witnessed these things, or to have drawn his 
information from the fountain-head, is an ami- 
able and honorable man, incapable of a wilful 
mis-statement, although the most violent of 
‘ politicians, and peculiarly liable to what Bacon 
calls a prejudicate opinion. But taking only 
what is confirmed by calmer testimony, what 
curious compounds of head and heart, of 
right and wrong, of sense and nonsense, of gall 
and honey, of impulse and principle, of genius 
and absurdity, were these (with all their faults) 
great Irishmen; whose dimensions swell, in- 
stead of diminishing, to the mind’s eye, when 
we contemplate them through the haze of 
half a century as relics and illustrations of the 
past.* 

In reference to the affair between Corry and 
Grattan, Lord Cornwallis writes :— 


“Corry very unwisely made another attack 
on Grattan, who had rather the advantage 
afterwards in his replies, with respect to abuse, 
and then wounded him (Corry) in the arm, in 
a meeting in the Phoenix Park. This is un- 
lucky, and tends rather to raise Grattan, who 
was as low before as his enemies could wish.” 


It ought not to be forgotten that Sir Boyle 
Roche, as usual, bore off the palm in blunder- 
ing wit. On its being sharply objected that 


England and Ireland were too closely related | 


to be united in the indissoluble tie, he re- 


* No one, after reading Mr. Charles Phillips’ 
“Specimens of Irish Eloquence,” will dispute the 
title of such speakers as Grattan, Bushe, Plunkett, 
and Curran (not to mention Burke and Sheridan, 
who belong to Ireland), to stand in the first rank 
of modern orators. These specimens are selected 
with admirable taste, and brought together from 
sources not generally accessible. The collection 
Is unique of its kind, and no fair estimate can be 
formed of Irish eloquence without consulting it. 





torted that “there were no Levitical degrees 
between nations, and neither sin nor shame 
in marrying one’s own sister.” 

The fate of the measure remained dubious 
for some months after the division on the 
Address, on which the Government had a ma- 
jority of forty-two. On Janwary 29th Lord 
Castlereagh informs the Duke of Portland 
that the plan of counter-bribery was at work. 
“Tf I can believe a member of parliament, 
£4000 was offered him for the return in Mr. 
Curran’s favor.” Curran was not returned 
till the following June, when Lord Cornwallis 
writes:—“The Ponsonbys have occasioned 


great disgust by bringing Curran, a most dis- 


affected though very able lawyer, into parlia- 
ment.” The sum subscribed by the Opposi- 
tion was roughly computed at £100,000; but, 
as Lord Castlereagh suggests, “ possibly the 
payments did not keep pace with the signa- 
tures.” At all events, enough was done in 
this line to render their subsequent outcry 
against corruption ridiculous—enough to in- 
flict upon them what Dr. Johnson calls the 
most poignant of regrets, the remorse for a 
crime committed in vain. Amongst the 
worthies who took their money, to the tune 
of £2000 down and as much more after the 
service had been performed, was “ Jerusalem 
Waley,” who gained this souwbriquet by a bet 
(which he won) that he would walk, except 
where a sea-passage was unavoidable, to the 
Holy City, play fives against the walls, and re- 
turn within twelve months. 
were also made to raise the rabble, and pro- 
cure petitions against the measure amongst 
the militia. Some of Lord Downshire’s regi- 
ment signed one, under an impression that it 
was to prevent the Union from being carried 
out of the country—an instance of credulity 
not grosser than that of the people in Oxford- 
shire in 1754, who, in allusion to the Bill for 
the Reform of the Calendar, mainly carried 
by Lord Macclesfield, called after his son 
when a candidate for the county, “Give us 
back the eleven days we have been robbed 
of.” 

On February 4th Lord Cornwallis reports 
that “the indefatigable exertions, aided by 
the subscriptions, of the Anti-Unionists, have 
raised a powerful clamor against the measure 
in many parts of the kingdom, and have put 
the capital quite in an uproar.” Such was the 
popular frenzy in Dublin, that, as was gene- 
rally believed, if Corry had killed Grattan, he 
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would not have escaped alive from the ex- 
cited mob who surronnded them. Barrington 
relates with complacency a plan for seizing 
Lord Clare, and, by a refinement of insult, 
harnessing him to the Speaker’s coach—add- 
ing, that “he fled, with a pistol in his hand, 
to a doorway ig Clarendon Street, where ha 
stood terrified whilst his pursuers laughed at 
him.” We have been assured that the self- 
possession he displayed made him, or caused 
him to be considered, the original of Miss 
Edgeworth’s portrait of Lord Oldborough 
pursued by the mob in “ Patronage.” 

As Lord Castlereagh was stepping from 
his carriage to enter the House of Commons, 
a dead cat whizzed past him so close as to 
strike back the lappel of his coat. He turned, 
took off his hat, bowed to the populace, and 
walked in amidst thunders of applause. His 
fine person and distinguished air were an im- 
mense advantage; and so early as May 18th 
in the same year Lord Cornwallis writes :— 


“ Lord Castlereagh has improved so much 
as a speaker as to become nearly master of 
the House of Commons ; and the gratification 
of national nee which the Irish feel at the 
prospect of his making a figure in the great 
political world, has much diminished the un- 
popularity which his cold and distant manners 
in private society had produced.” 


We need not dwell on the ensuing stages 
or details. On April 2, 1800, Lord Castle- 
reagh was able to state, for Mr. Pitt’s infor- 
mation, that in the Peers, out of two hundred 
and thirty, not more than twenty-seven were 
hostile ; and that, on an analysis of the landed 
income of the supporters and opponents of 
the Union in both Houses, he found £1,058,- 
200 for, and £258,500 against. On June 8th 
the Bill was read a third time and passed. 
“The fatal sentence,” concludes Sir Jonah, 
“was now pronounced. For an instant he 
(the Speaker) stood statue-like; then indig- 
nantly and with disgust flung the Bill upon 
the table, and sank into his chair with an ex- 
hausted spirit. An independent country was 

. thus degraded into a province—Ireland, as a 
nation was extinguished.” 

Grattan had already spoken her funeral 
oration :— 


“ Yet I do not give up the country—I see 
her in a swoon, but she is not dead—though 
in her tomb she lies helpless and motionless, 
still there is on her lips a spirit of life, and on 
* her cheek a glow of beauty :— 
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“Thou art not conquer’d ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in oF ips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there,’ 

While a plank of the vessel sticks together I 
will not leave her. Let the courtier present 
his flimsy sail, and carry the light bark of his 
faith, with every new breath of wind—I will 
remain anchored here—with fidelity to the 
fortunes of my country, faithful to her free. 
dom, faithful to her fall? 

Lord Brougham in more sober prose delib- 
erately awards Lord Cornwallis the praise of 
“abating the greatest public nuisance of 
modern times, the profligate, shameless, and 
corrupt Irish parliament.” He himself (June 
7th) thus speculates on his exploit :— 


“This country could not be saved without 
the Union, but you must not take it for 
granted that it will be saved by it. Much 
care and management will be necessary, and 
if the British Government place their confy 
dence in an Irish faction all will be ruined.” 


In exact proportion to the extent or man } 
ner in which this sage suggestion has been 
disregarded or attended to, has Ireland ever 
since retrograded into agitation and adversity, 


‘or progressed and gained glimpses of pros- 


perity and peace. 

The subsequent correspondence betrays 
some unwillingness in the Ministry to perform 
the promises given in their name, or on their 
behalf, for places, pensions, and peerages; 
and when at last they consented (June 25th), 
Lord. Cornwallis exclaims :—“ There are too 
many in the Cabinet who meddle about the 
business of Ireland. Would to God I had 
done with them—Cabinet and all.” But he 
had not the smallest intention of having done 
with them; and, notwithstanding all his long- 
ings for repose, he died as he had lived—in 
State harness. 

On Mr. Pitt’s retiring from office in 1801, 
because he was not permitted to secure what 
he deemed the full benefits of the Union by 
Catholic Emancipation, Lord Cornwallis re- 
signed the Viceroyalty. When the French 
invasion was threatened during the same 
year, he was appointed to the command of 
the eastern district. As already stated, he - 
negotiated the Peace of Amiens, and after 
wards became once again the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, where he died. The interest of 
the Correspondence continues unabated, but 
we have exhausted all the space we could de- 
vote to it. 

These volumes will ensure to Charles, first 
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Marquis Cornwallis, a much higher place in 
history than has been conventionally assigned 
to him. They prove him to have been a 
great deal more than a brave and honest 
general and administrator, of respectable tal- 
ents, flung by the accident of birth and royal 
favor into elevated situations. He had large 
views, a cultivated and correct understanding, 
a keen insight into character, much energy, 
much enterprise, much fertility of resource, a 
chivalrous attachment to king and country, 
and unshaken resolution in doing or enfore- 
ing what he thought right. We have already 
spoken of his love of truth, and of his bold- 
ness in enouncing it. ‘These are great quali- 
ties, and they were thoroughly tested by a 
long and eminently useful career. Capax 
imperii nisi imperasset, was exactly reversed 
in his case. It was because he had governed 
and commanded that he was required to gov- 
.ernand commandagain. Nothing short of an 
exalted estimate of his capacity, founded on 
his former services, can account for his re-ap- 
pointment to be Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India in 1797, and again, 
after he had been tried on a different arena, 
in 1805. But there was nothing showy or 
flashy about him, and brilliant reputation is 
seldom acquired by moderate and prudent 
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counsels, by the unassuming performance of 
duty, by undeviating rectitude of purpose, or 
by the quiet exercise of that most valuable of 
intellectual acquirements or gifts, good sense. 
It has been plausibly contended that a 
man’s success in life is not unfrequently re- 
tarded by his virtues and accelerated by his 
defects. This is equally true of fame. Lord 
Cornwallis would have been more (if not bet- 
ter) known, if his ambition had been turbu- 
lent and noisy, or if he had been endowed 
with a little of that demonstrative vanity 
which brings the popularity-hunter eternally 
before the foot lights. In most of those who 
obtain the privilege of being pointed at by 
the crowd, the envied quod monstrer digito 
pretereuntium—there is a spice of the char- 
latan. In him there was not a particle of it; 
and no thronging associations are kindled, no 
familiar chord is struck, no phosphoric light 
emitted, by his name. But there is provi- 
dentially a self-adjusting, compensating prin- 
ciple in human affairs. The clamorous ap- 
plause of the many may prove less durable 
than the calm approval of the few ; and what- 
ever outward marks of renown have been. 
withheld from the meritorious public servagp, 
by contemporaries, will be amply made good 
by the discriminating judgment of postexipy. 





TitLe oF Esqurre.—The Query as to who 
are legally entitled to the appellation of esquire 
was sufficiently answered in your first series (iii. 
242) by a reference to Blackstone’s Commentaries ; 
but the following extract from Ferne’s Blazon of 
Gentrie, which I “found and made a note of ” 
the other day in Dallaway’s Heraldry, may be 
hew to your querist and others of your readers :— 


“We Englishmen borrowing of the French 
tongue many wordes, especially in matters ap- 
pertaining to gentry, do imitate the forme of 
their language euen in this word. For we cal it 
the degree of Esquier, and the French terme 
him escuire of the bearing of a shielde. Now as 
this was the beginning and originall of this de- 
gree, that is to saye, due onely to seruitours in 
warres, yet so by tract of time it is come to 
passe, that in the dayes of peace, to the intent 
men well deseruing in the Commonwealth to the 
administration of publique and worshipfal offices, 
might be honoured with some title aboue the 
estate of a simple gentleman, the degree of 
esquer is through custome tollerated to manye 
other sorts of gentlemen. But they all, or the 
most of them, be such as be in function of some 
offices of justice or gouernment in the Kinge’s 
pallace. .. . But that the same shoulde di- 


scende from the father to the sonne as the estate 
of gentry doth is meere fabulous.” —Dallaway, 
p. 830.—Notes and Queries. 





WIinpow-panE LiITERATURE.—From a win- 
dow at La Maison Blanche. (Loiret), copied ann. 
1818 :— 


“ Puissé-je, 6 nation perfide, voir ta marine en 
poudre, 
Tes maisons brulées, écrasées par la foudre, 
Voir le dernier Anglais au dernier soupir, 
Moi seul en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir.” 


The following is of a still earlier date; from 
the windows of a little inn in Scotland, some- 
where about the Lakes. I give it from mem- 
ory :— 

“Indians assert that wheresoe’er they roam, 

In battle slain they seek their native home. 

Did rang nation hold this doctrine [? maxim] 

right, : 


Not English pay would make a Scotchman, 
fight.” 


The annual visit of our gracious Queen, Vic-. 
toria the Good, and of her right worthy Consort, 
and of half the best blood of England, has taken. 
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away from us this reproach.— Notes and Queries. 
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CHAPTER IV.—A VOICE FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 


AFTER having conversed for some time with 
the Cattaran soldier, his new guest, Pierre 
Zény, the better to do the honors of his camp, 
had left him free, armed, and at liberty to 
pursue his hunting as seemed good to him, 
and the Sclavonian had gone, accompanied by 
the principal men of his troop, to preside over 
a council which was to be held the same day 
in the usual conference hall, that is to say, the 
depths of a ravine. 

Left alone, Jean Zagrab, without stopping 
to reflect on the adventures of the morning, 
thought only of rejoining Chrisna. To ascer- 
tain the route which she had followed with 
her old attendant, he looked at the points of 
the compass, turned to the left and explored 
on that side the declivities and-precipices of 
the valley of Ferns; he even caught a glimpse 
of that of Mosses; but, at the aspect of its 
sterility, turned away without suspecting that 
it could be the habitual abode of the Monte- 
negrine. Who could inform him? After an 
hour of marching and counter-marching, re- 
turning towards the central point of the valley, 
and casting his glance around him as far as 
the eye could reach, he perceived only the 
Slaves, dispersed here and there, all appear- 
ing to be occupied with one and the same 
thing, the repast which he was to share on 
the invitation of Zény. 

Some were gathering wild fruit among the 
thickets and brush, or in the clearings the 
artichokes and egg-plants which grow there 
spontaneously in great abundance. Others, 
with cutlasses in their hands, formed as it 
were a group of butcher boys, cutting up the 
tchimber killed by Zagrab, carefully putting 
aside the liver, the kidneys, and the tongue, 
delicate morsels destined to the master’s 
table. Some were gathering wood and dry 
fern to kindle the fires. Around fires already 
burning, long poles placed horizontally on 
solid, bifurcated branches, in the form of spits 
presented to the flames whole sheep, quarters 
of venison, of chamois, bustards, wreaths of 
francolins, partridges, and hazel-hens. 

Before these festival preparations, Zagrab 
passed with an air rather regretful than covet- 
ous. 


In the distance, he saw the soldiers burnish- 
24 








ing their arms; then the ferreters, scattered 
along the outskirts of the woods, and who 
seemed in their silent chase, to turn their eyes 
oftener upon him than upon the snares which 
they had extended for the rabbits and the 
marmottes. 

Farther still, at the extremity of the path 
he was pursuing, he perceived the chiefs delib- 
erating in the ravine, whose heads alone, 
rising from the ground, were agitated, ap- 
proached each other, and grew animated, 
according to the phases of the discussion. 

Is it by the effect of calculation or of chance 
that all these men, occupied apparently with 
the care of their arms, the hunting of game, 
their deliberations, the search for combustibles 
or preparations for the repast, thus form 
around him as it were a long, circular chain, 
interrupted only here and there when jutting 
rocks and other accidents of the ground op- 
pose themselves to his passage ? 

Is he then the prisoner rather than the 
guest of the Slaves ? 

At this moment, from the height which he 
occupies, he perceives a white form extended 
on the ground. Though he catches a glimpse 
of it only through tall ferns which cast over 
it a shade mottled with luminous reflections, 
by the start it gives him, Zagrab has recog- 
nized the Montenegrine. 

The latter, reclining on a carpet of grass, 
with her elbow resting on the ground, is 
doubtless seeking in this position the’ repose 
which she needs to recruit her entirely after 
the fatigues and emotions of the day. 

Using precautions, the Croat descended 
from his plateau, and, describing a long curve 
towards the right of the valley took the oppo- 
site direction to that where Chrisna lay. 
Thanks to this manceuvre and to an elevation 
of ground placed between himself and her, 
those of his observers who could still follow 
him with their eyes, saw him alone, the others 
saw only Chrisna. 

Affecting the movements of a hunter, he 
seemed to be watching the flight of a flock of 
pigeons through the air. Having reached the 
foot of the hillock where the Montenegrine 
was lying, he stopped and cast around him a 
new glance of inspection; after which, stoop- 
ing and holding his breath, he slowly climbed 
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the eminence. Arrived at the summit, by 
hiding his head beneath the tufts of fern, he 
was hoping to make his voice reach the ear of 
Chrisna, and to have a-free and confidential 
conversation with her, when the sound of con- 
fused words suddenly reached his ear. 

He listened and distinguished two voices ; 
the one clear and distinct, which he easily 
recognized; the other, dull, stifled, scarcely 
articulate. This second interlocutor, whose 
presence he had not suspected,—who could it 
be? 

Half rising, he advanced, putting aside on 
the right and left, the branches of fern, What 
suddenly arrested him? His foot had just 
involuntarily struck a bird’s nest, at the foot 
of one of the tall stem®. It was a nest of 
nightingales. The affrighted mother, with 
bristling feathers, uttering cries, prepared to 
defend her little ones; but the intrepid hunter, 
this Croat whom we have just thought so 
terrible, penitent at having for an instant dis- 
turbed her in her maternal cares, had already 
beat a retreat. It is often thus; we will not 


try to explain the logic of similar characters, 
in which are constantly conflicting the gentle 
instincts of the heart and the rude teachings 
of a half savage education. 

On drawing back to look for another route, 


Zagrab had dislodged a stone which rolled 
down the slope. When he had scaled the 
summit of the hill, all beneath him had again 
become silent, and he saw Chrisna going away 
alone, with a dreamy air. 

Powers of heaven! should he thus allow to 
escape him the only opportunity which per- 
haps remained for him to learn at last the 
mysteries of iniquity, which, for nearly a year, 
have thrown their shadows around his heart 
ason his forehead? No! she must hear him, 
must reply to him. Woe to him who inter- 
feres between them at this solemn moment! 
He hastens to the spot which she has just 
quitted. He finds no one there, and Chrisna 
has already gained an exposed pathway ; to 
attempt to join her, would be to risk the ob- 
servation of all the Slaves. : 

Diseoncerted, beside himself, finding be- 
neath his hand a pole, a long branch stripped 
of foliage, he began to beat with it the hedge 
and copses, in order to compel the unknown 
interlocutor to emerge from his concealment ; 
and, beneath his multiplied blows, it seemed 
to him that the hedges, the shrubs, uttered 
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sighs and plaints, and, amid these plaints, his 
name was pronounced. 

Seized with surprise, almost with terror, 
Zagrab started and crossed himself; then 
turned his head to the right, to the left, in 
every direction: nothing appeared ; but, lis- 
tening he distinguished these words :— 

“ Already returned? Can this Zagrab be 
relied upon? Do you not fear to compro- 
mise yourself? forget the unfortunate! ” 

He recognized then the indistinct and 
veiled voice which, ten minutes before, had 
replied to that of Chrisna. 

“ Whence came this voice? To whom did 
it belong?” 

In the midst of this wild valley, did a mar- 
vellous echo make it resound from one angle 
of the rock to another ? 

But it was not with an echo that Chrisna 
was just conversing. 

After a minute inspection, the Croat, by 
means of the pole which he still held, :put 
aside the tufted branches of an enormous 
briar which grew at the base of the hillock, 
and with a vigorous arm pulling up and turn- 
ing aside this vast drapery of verdure, he un- 
covered a block of stone, in the centre of 
which was a large fissure. Into this he thrust 
his stick and felt the ground enlarge in the 
form of a tunnel. 

There is no longer room for doubt. This 
fissure opens a secret communication with one 
of the numerous caverns with which this 
country is filled. 

“At the bottom of this den some wretch 
is groaning, a prisoner of Zény, like me per- 
haps,” said he to himself. “Is this then the 
fate which awaits me?” 

He was stooping towards the fissure to in- 
terrogate in his turn the inhabitant of the 
cavern, who alone had pronounced his name, 
when he felt himself touched on the shoulder. 

He hastily turned. Chrisna stood before 
him. 

“Ah! it is you at last, Chrisna Carlowitz!” 
said he in a rough tone and crossing his arms 
over his athletic breast. “The hour of ex- 
planation has come! How is it, that after 
so many researches, I find myself among these 
bandits and. in the power of their chief? 
Justify yourself if you can—if you dare.” 

The young woman cast on him a fixed and 
mild glance; then, without replying other- 
wise, said,— 
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“Cousin, replace that bush which you re- 
moved.” 

“Why so? Have we nothing better to 
do? Speak. Are you not the wife of this 
man, Zény? He pretends that it isso. Is 
it true? Speak!” 

“ Hasten to restore this bush to its place, 
my good Zagrab, and in the same position it 
occupied before,” repeated Chrisna; “it is 
important—it must be done—I entreat you.” 

The placid look of Chrisna, meeting that 
of Zagrab, had already softened its wild 
gleam ; the sound of this voice, once so pow- 
erful over him, re-awoke in his heart a double 
sentiment of tenderness and submission. He 
obeyed, but still threatening, and like those 
dogs who, while they yield to the will of a 
child, seem to protest against their own weak- 
ness. Casting down his head and muttering, 
he took up his stick, again raised the bush 
and threw the confused mass upon the bare 
rock. In her turn, Chrisna seized the pole, 
using it to restore each branch to its natural 
position; then, leaning towards the Croat, she 
said in a low tone,— 

“ Beware of revealing the secret which you 
have just discovered; your life, perhaps mine, 
depends upon it.” 

“Who then is the prisoner confined there ?” 

“ A Hungarian magnate—a Zapolsky. The 
entrance to his cavern, well guarded by our 
soldiers, is below, near the great ravine where 
the Slaves are at this moment.” 

“ Let us not lose time in useless words,” 
returned Zagrab with a movement of impa- 
tience. “My business is with you, and you 
alone. Yes or no, are you the wife of Pierre 
Zény ?” 

“No!” said Chrisna covering her face with 
both hands. 

“Then why have you followed him? Do 
you love him?” 

“T have already replied to that question.” 

“If Tam to believe your words, you hate 
him. Nevertheless that word, you scarcely 
pronounced, and have already contradicted by 
refusing to give up to him the gold chain be- 
cause he gave it up to you. Did you not say 
so yourself? ” ; 

Chrisna shook her head, and with a smiling 
glance, said,— 

‘‘Cousin, are you then still the rude and 
simple'child of Licaria? I should have thought 
your profession of soldier would have made 
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you more clear-sighted. ‘To restore this chain 
to the Sclavonian, was to ordain myself your 
departure ; for after having acquitted his debt 
of gratitude to you, he would have dismissed 
you without delay,—and you would have de- 
parted alone.” 

Zagrab raised his head; the deep wrinkle 
which furrowed his brow suddenly disap- 
peared. 

“You have relied on me to deliver you 
from his power, cousin. That wasa good 
thought! ‘So, we shall depart together, ” 

“Yes, when I shall have performed the 
duty which remains for me to fulfil. You 
will aid me in it, friend, for it is for this 
especially that I shall have need of you.” 

“ What is this duty?” 

She pointed to the bush which covered the 
fissure in the rock. 

“ Again the prisoner!” 

“A future awaits him who shall deliver 
him.” 

“Have you become mercenary, Chrisna 
Carlowitz? We have something else to do 
besides assisting Hungarian magnates. What 
interest so powerful draws you towards him? 
Is it he whom you love?” 

“T have seen him but once and that at a 
distance and by night.” 

“Ts he young? Is he handsome?” 

“TIT do not know; I have not asked him; 
and what imports it to me to know? Listen 
to me friend,” pursued she, “ and close your 
heart to every evil thought. I have made a 
vow to deliver this captive; it is a pious action 
which I have imposed on myself in order to 
redeem my faults. You know that I ama 
poor foolish child on whom you ought to have 
pity, as I, in other days, had pity on you. 
This vow I have renewed nine times, invoking 
to my aid the good Lady of Agram, in whom 
you have so much confidence.” 

“But do you think Zény will allow me to 
take root here among these mountains? Time 
will fail us.” 

“ Address will supply the place of time, and 
God will be on our side.» Has he not already 
put me in communication with the unfortunate 
man whose safety he has confided to me? 
Besides, this Marko, this pretended collector 


jof whom Zény spoke, has received no other 


mission than to go on the Dalmatian coast to 
seek the ransom of the prisoner; should he 
return with the sum, then the poor Magyar is 
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free; and I released from my vow, am ready 
to accompany you; it is only in the contrary 
case that I shall call for your assistance; will 
you promise it to me?” 

As she finished, with a movement full of 
affectionate confidence, she let her hand fall 
on the shoulder of the young soldier. 

Beneath this light pressure, the vigorous 
child of Croatia seemed. to stoop, as if his 
strength was exhausted; a painful tremor 
seized his limbs, and he murmured with down- 
cast tone and unquiet look :— . 

“Woman! woman! are you then a sor- 
ceress and leagued with the demon, that your 
voice should trouble me to such a degree; 
that beneath your hand my breast should be 
oppressed and my limbs fail me. Have you, 
like the accursed children, two pupils in each 
eye, that your glance should thus unman me? 
No! you are indeed Chrisna, my relative— 
Chrisna, the sainted maiden of other times! 
Then, under what inferior star was I born, 
that when our two wills meet yours should 
remain direct and firm, and mine constantly 
vacillate ? Nevertheless you are weak, and I 
am strong. I could crush you between my 
fingers, like a corn-stalk; whence comes my 
cowardice? Just now, I, the son of those 
proud mountaineers who suck in the ardor of 
vengeance with their milk, I thought only of 
punishing; you speak, and my confidence in 
you returns without my being able to compre- 
hend the cause; beneath the breath of your 
voice, my energy relaxes like the string of the 
guzla beneath an autumnal mist. 
pursuing my projects of hatred, I must asso- 
ciate myself in your projects of deliverance, 
in favor of whom? Do I know? What 
matters it? You will it, let it be so; yes, I 
will join in the oath which you have made to 
my good protectress, the Virgin of Agram!” 

Chrisna made a movement of joy, imme- 
diately repressed by Zagrab, who resumed 
with an accent of authority :— 

“But, to this alliance, I attach one condi- 
tion; for once, reply with perfect frankness. 
This Pierre Zény, since you do not love him, 
since he is not your husband, what is he to 
you? Who brought you among his people, if 
it was not himself? You will consent to ac- 
company me you say! First name him whom 
you accompanied when you left us!” 

The young woman, collecting herself, re- 
mained for some time silent, ‘then in a tone 


ner had come. 


Instead of. 
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of profound emotion, replied, with the figura- 
tive language natural to her countrymen :— 

“Friend, why seek to disturb the ashes of 
the past? You might find there a half ex- 
tinct brand, which might destroy the p:esent 
and even the future. Nevertheless, if you de- 
mand it, even were you to kill me after having 
heard me, you shall know all. But we can- 
not here, without danger, prolong this conver- 
sation. Night will come, and after the repast 
which is preparing, we shall have little to fear 
from our guardians; be attentive to the sig- 
nal!” 

Zagrab would have persisted; but a lively 
clamor was heard around them, mingled with 
the sharp sound of rattles. The hour for din- 
Ile immediately ascended the 


hillock, and, turning his back on Chrisna, who 
resumed her route towards the Valley of 
Mosses, he ascertained his position, in order 
to respond to the invitation of his host and 
take his part in the repast. 


CHAPTER V.—A DINNER ON THE GRASS. 


BENEATH a long avenue of lentisks which 
formed the festive hall, the whole band dis- 
seminated in groups, was already assembled. 
The ground served at once as table and seats ; 
the poignards were transformed into forks as 
well as knives; cakes of bread baked in the 
ashes, cans, tankards, filled with spring water 
softened or warmed from a tierce of pear 
brandy, circulated around; they ate 4 la 
gamelle, and drank d la regalade. 

The table of Zény around which the other 
leaders were also assembled, was distinguished 
only by a peculiar luxury. Laden with red 
fruits, the horizontal branches of an enormous 
shrub, with serrated foliage, extended them- 
selves above the heads of the guests, and, 
while protecting them from the rays of the 
sun, seemed to putin advance, a part of the 
dessert within reach of their hands. Divers 
platforms of wood, arranged in a circle, sup- 
ported quarters of mutton, of venison, and of 
the wild boar, which collected and piled to- 
gether, presented as it were an immense 
pyramid of meat, the sight of which whetted 
the appetites of the Slaves. 

Two longing eyes especially grew radiant 
before this marvellous monument, essaying 
to estimate its height and dimensions, and to 
count the appetizing courses. They were 
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Dumbrosk, the husband of Dame Margatt. 

Around this principal ornament, in ten 
similar recipients, appear in two rows, a 
multitude of other dishes; hares, marmottes, 
manassires, (young wild boars), bustards, in 
fine every species of hairy and feathered game, 
which during a long period of repose and 
tranquillity, had had time to increase in this 
uninhabited part of Montenegro. As a third 
service, afterwards came vegetables and 
ragouts, contained in calabashes; salmis of 
francolins ; wood-pigeons & la polenta; the 
tongue and kidneys of the tchimber; the 
livers and gizzards of poultry with  caper- 
sauce ; artichokes fried with slices of the wild 
boar; asparagus of the last season, mingled 
with fennel, nothing was wanting to this 
plentiful repast, which sufficed to. show, that 
if the Slaves had but partially participated in 
our civilization, they had at least not remained 
entirely strangers to the grand art of gas- 
tronomy. 

The bienniel onagra, that valuable plant, 
indigenous to Montenegro, and which, up to 
this time, in the rest of Europe, Germany 
alone has been able to cultivate, also figured 
there in the double use of its leaves and suc- 
culent roots. 

Finally and by way of dessert, watermelons, 
egg-plants, honey-combs, procured not with- 
out difficulty from those rocky grottos which 
the bees of the country transform into im- 
mense hives, every fruit of the climate and 
of the season, completed the repast, in which 
caviare, composed‘ of the eggs of the large 
sturgeon of the Danube, garlic, onions, pepper, 
and pimento were lavished as a seasoning in- 
dispensable to such guests. 

Pierre Zény had seated at his right hand 
the Croatian soldier, the hero of the féte, but 
at a distance; by a relic of etiquette, no one 
had a right to elbow at table the ex-King of 
the Danube. 

Already throughout the whole line, the bene- 
dicité had been variously murmured, here ac- 
cording to the Greek, there according to 
the Latin ritual; some foreheads even, avoid- 
ing the sign of the cross, were inclined to- 
wards the East; for, among our heroes, if 
God did not number very fervent adorers, he 
had at least all sorts of them. 

Men exercising temporarily the office of 
waiters, went from table to table, distributing 
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those of a Transylvanian Dalmatian, the giant | 


solid fragments of roast meat taken from the 
pyramid, and which the president of each 
group afterwards divided into portions. 

Exhausted by the fatigues of the day, 
Zagrab was preparing to do honor to the 
repast of his host like a hunter and a soldier, 
when the latter suddenly apostrophized him: 

“ Jean, son of Jean, spare thy appetite, for 
here is a piece of game which we must taste 
together.” 

And bending forward, he reached a dish 
covered with the leaves of the cherry-laurel, 
among which lay a roasted bird, which still 
preserved entire the feathers of its head and 
wings, and whose tail, spread out like a wheel, 
betokened a choice dish. 

The other chiefs immediately exchanged 
among themselves a glance of intelligence, 
and, with the exception of Dumbrosk, all 
ceased to occupy themselves with the feast, 
in order to concentrate their at tention on the 
scene which was about to follow. 

“ Do you recognize this heath-cock, Jean?” 
said Zény after having completely stripped the 
bird of the foliage which enveloped it. 

“ Tf itis the one I killed, it is welcome,” re- 
plied the Croat. 

“Tt is at least that which one of us killed, 
Jean,” returned Zény, still with the same 
mocking smile; “without wishing to revive 
between us the quarrel of the morning, we 
desire to know exactly, comrade, which of us 
was in the right to insist he had brought it 
down. What kind of shot did you use?” 

Zagrab searched in his pouch; he drew 
from it a.ram’s horn closed at its base by a 
copper cover, and, throwing it before him, 
said,— 

“A medium sized shot, suitable for any 
game.” 

“No other ?” 

“No other. Here is the proof.” 

Paoli Mackenitz, the Nestor of the band, a 
grave and serious-minded personage, who was 
usually chosen as final arbiter in all contests, 
poured a part of the contents of the horn into 
one hand, which he immediately closed, and 
presenting the other, open in the form of a 
shell, to Zény, said,— 

“The proof is for you as well as for him, is 
it not ?” 

Zény drew from one of his pockets a little 
leathern bag, and poured out half a charge of 
shot into the hand extended by the old Slave. 
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“Let it be clearly understood between us, 
once for all, Jean, that this trial is made with- 
out any grudge, on account of the past.” 

“ Then why make it?” said the Croat. 

“Simple curiosity, comrade! I wish to 
know which of us two is the most skilful.” 

« By the Virgin, I alone fired!” 

“ By St. Lucifer, I can say as much!” 

As he spoke, Zény thrust the point of his 
dagger between the neck and wing, where 
the wound appeared; a few little grains of 
buckshot dropped out and rattled upon the 
wooden plate. Paoli opened the hand which 
contained the specimen of Zény. 

The young soldier turned pale; his brow 
become suddenly wrinkled. 

New glances were interchanged between 
the chiefs. 

“ He isa traitor! a spy!” murmured some, 
in a low tone. “It is in lead and not in 
gold, that our master should pay his debt to 
him!” 

Alone among all, Dumbrosk took no part in 
the debate. He was devouring. 

“Let the subject be dropped,” said Zény, 
affecting an air of generosity. 

And, pushing away the heath-cock with his 
hand, he threw some laurel leaves over it, as 
if to hide the cause of the quarrel. But, 
Zagrab, drawing the bird towards himself, 
exclaimed ,— 

“No! this is not the grouse I killed.” 

“Tt is at least the one upon which we. both 
laid our hands at once, this morning.” 

“Who will prove it to me?” returned the 
Croat. 

“Do you doubt my good faith?” 

“You doubted mine!” 

“ Have I said so?” 

“ What imports a honeyed word, if there is 
bitterness in the heart ?” 

The quarrel was threatening to break out 
again, and already on both sides, whatever 
efforts were made to restrain themselves, the 
words of gendarme and brigand were rising to 
tlfeir lips, when suddenly lifting his brow with 
an air of triumph and defiance, Zagrab said 
pointing to the heath-cock,— 

“T have not then lied.” 

He had just discovered another wound con- 
cealed by the thigh of the bird, and the 
wound searched, this time it was medium- 
sized shot, d toute chasse, which dropped from 
it. 

Impartial, impassible, as the law, old Paoli 
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quietly opened his other hand. The shot were 
identically similar. 

Zény could with difficulty explain the exact 
simultaneousness of this double explosion, 
attaining the same object and losing itself in 
the same echo; but at last, rising and address- 
ing the Croat, assuming the theatrical position 
habitual with him, he said, with an affectionate 
and familiar gesture, — 

“My guest, you had indeed well divined; a 
leaven of suspicion was still fermenting in me, 
and, to rid myself of it, I needed this last trial, 
from which your frankness and your friendship 
should both come out clear and strong. 
Now, I firmly believe your word, yes, you 
came among these mountains of Montenegro 
only to pursue the pleasures of the chase; 
yes, it was indeed you, you alone, who in the 
defiles of Sluin, spared my life, as to-day it 
was you who savgq that of Chrisna.” 

And, casting an imperious glance around 
him, Zény continued :— 

“ Tf others, too hastily alarmed, at first con- 
ceived injurious suspicions concerning you, I 
hope that at this moment, they are satisfied, 
as well as myself.” 

Some of the guests replied to this address 
by asign in the affirmative. 

“Tt was, I have been told,” resumed Zény 
in a tone of solemnity, “ a custom among our 
ancestors, before taking part in any bold 
enterprise or contracting a new friendship, to 
pledge themselves by an oath made over the 
body of a pheasant or aheron. Well! I will 
take my oath over this noble bird which we 
killed together. May the day soon come 
when, with one accord we may strike a com- 
monenemy! According to our customs when 
two brave soldiers bound their hearts together, 
as with a solid thong, they become half- 
brothers (pobratimi). Then, after having left 
their guns crossed at the door of the church, 
they entered there, and knelt before the priest 
that he might bless them. We have neither 
church, pope, nor priest; what matters it?” 
And extending his hand, he continued, “ Will 
you become my pobratim, Jean?” 

“T cannot,” said the Croat, without re- 
sponding otherwise to the gesture of the 
Sclavonian; “does not the Illyrian law or- 
dain that the pobratimi shall not part with 
each other? and we are soon to separate. It 
decrees that they pray together before the 
same altar, and our communion is. different: 
you are a Greek, I, a Roman Catholic; it 
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ordains also that they fight for the same 
cause, beside each other; and I am a soldier 
of Austria, Zény, of the Austria against which 
you and yours have taken up arms.” 

“ You are right, comrade, and your refusal 
does but add to the good opinion I had 
formed of you.” 

A noise more like that produced by the 
howling of the wind through a cavity or the 
rear of a wild beast, than the sound of an in- 
strument invented by men, was heard with- 
out. 

The soldiers seated at the different tables 
listened with tokens of lively anxiety. 

At a second sound similar to the first, but 
more distinct, all. the guests rose uttering 
cries of joy. 

“ What time is it?” asked Zény. 

“Half past three,” replied the Cattaran 
soldier, after having drawn, fgom his pocket a 
large silver watch, which, amid the general 
predccupation, did not fail to enkindle around 
him certain covetous glances. 

“ You will doubtless soon be free to leave 
us, Jean,” said the Sclavonian. “ If through 
the unwillingness of the Montenegrine, you 
did not receive the chain, you will have, I hope, 
twice its weight in coined gold, to take with 
you to Verba this very day.” 

At these words which seemed to fix the 
moment for his approaching departure Zagrab 
was troubled. 

By what means should he prolong his stay 
among the Slaves? How should he ever be 
able to perform the mission accepted by him- 
self with regard to the prisoner? ‘This 
Pierre Zény, since he was not the husband of 
Chrisna, since she hated him, what was he 
then to her? For an instant he had been 
moved by his protestations of friendship and 
of devotion! for an instant he had laid his 
own hand into that hand extended towards 
him; nevertheless, his instinct has told him, 
this is the unknown enemy whom for a year 
past lie has. pursued in his dreams of ven- 
geance. Chrisna alone can dispel his doubts, 
put an end to his perplexities, and Chrisna, 
when shall he see her ? 

While he was thus reflecting, the same 
sound, a third time repeated, and still nearer, 
seemed to awake all the echoes of the Valley 
of Ferns at once. 

At this third summons, Zény putting his 
fingers to his lips, uttered a shrill whistle like 
the cry of an eagle. 
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They saw then, on the summit of a high 
hill of chalk, naked and barren, outlined be- 
neath the oblique rays of the sun, the profile 
of a man holding in his hand a buffalo horn 
which served him as a trumpet. 

The man with the trumpet suddenly de- 
scended from the summit of the hill, by slid- 
ing down on his iron heels. Like a train of 
powder, a chalky dust rapidly furrowed the 
slope of the mountain; and, a few moments 
afterwards, there emerged from the cloud an 
individual, white from head to foot, who might 
have been taken for the statue of the com- 
mander in the Festin de Pierre, and who 
came with uplifted hand and military salute, 
to place himself at the table of the chief. 

“ Vive Marko,” exclaimed in chorus the 
guests, already all assembled around the new 
arrival, with thé exception of the Dalmatian 
Dumbrosk, who remained opposite the pyra- 
mid, of which he had undertaken the entire 
demolition. 

When Marko had shaken himself and taken 
time to breathe, Pierre Zény said to him,— 

“ Well, my faithful follower, let us see, give 
an account of your mission. You reached 
the Gulf of Narenta, did you not? you have 
seen the Count Zapolsky ?” 

“T have seen him, my general, I have 
spoken to him,” replied Marko again, some- 
what out of breath. “ He was at one of his 
farms, on the shores of the gulf, when the 
master of the trabacolo landed us there, 
Assan the Morlaque and myself. I went 
directly to the Count ; I found him surrounded 
by Hungarian peasants, whom he has trans- 
ported thither, as he says, in order to people 
Dalmatia with a few honest men. They were 
all at work like slaves, and he himself, the 
noble Zapolsky, with whip in hand, was using 
it to drive the teams of his ploughs, and his 
honest peasants a little also.” 

“Well! What then?” 

“¢My lord, I bring you bad news,’ I said; 
‘your beloved and honored nephew, George 
Arnstein, has been taken by the independent 
Slaves, who may do him an injury.’ This was 
the way I commenced.” 

“Very well! And what did he reply ?” 

“ He replied that those whom I called the 
Slaves were bandits, and his nephew a rake, 
spendthrift, who had already devoured the 
fortune which he had inherited from his de 
ceased father, that he was of age, and that 
his affairs did not concern him, and hopp! 
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and burr! and clac! and watt!—He began 
to whip up his oxen, without seeming to care 
about hearing the rest.” 

“ You were not the man to be discouraged 
at so little, Marko!” 

“No, indeed, my general, you will com- 
prehend that I had not made this voyage 
from the Gulf of Cattaro to the Gulf of Na- 
renta, in an open ¢rabacolo, at the risk of 
being broiled by the sun, pierced by the wind, 
drowned by the sea or hung by the Austrians, 
only for the pleasure of saluting the old churl 
and giving him news of his family.” 

“Well! What then?” 

“Then,” pursued Marko, “ with your mis- 
sive in my hand, my general, I followed my 
old fox between two furrows. ‘Is it: you 
again, bird of ill omen ?’ said he, looking at 
me aslant. Nevertheless he took the letter, 
and its reading seemed to give him matter for 
reflection; for, as he glanced over it, he 
rubbed his chin or combed his beard with his 
fingers. After which, turning towards me, 
and examining me more in detail, he said,— 

“* Who are.you?’ 

“The captain of the boat and messenger 
to Ragusa!’ 

“Your name ?’ 

“¢ Dimitri Petmuno.’ 

“Well, Petmuno, my friend, by way of ac- 
knowledging your good offices, I have a great 
desire to send you to the gulf to take a two 
hours bath, with your head at the bottom, your 
feet at the surface. This letter is but a tissue 
of falsehoods and forgeries; Pierre Zény is 
dead, my nephew George is at Vienna, and 
you are but a beggar and a rascal!’” 

“You killed him, did you not?” said one 
of the younger chiefs, bending his head to 
that of Marko. 

“No, I did not kill him, but I assured him, 
loudly and firmly that he alone was mistaken ; 
that this signature was indeed that of Zény, 
of the chief of the Slaves, more powerful than 
ever, and of whom his nephew George was 
the prisoner. To convince him, I invoked 
God, the Virgin, and all the happy inhabitants 
of the holy Paradise, and concluded by de- 
claring that I should give him only till even- 
ing to prepare his reply, in specie or in in- 
gots,” 

“Well said, my faithful follower! And 
then ?” 

“Then he turned his back upon me, and 


hopp ! and clac! and watt ! recommenced his 
driving. 
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“ But when night came?” asked the Scla- 
vonian, whose impatience was beginning to 
turn to rage. 

“When night came,” replied Marko with 
assurance, “ Assan and I had at our heels all 
the Hungarians and all the dogs of the coun- 
try ; it was impossible to rejoin our trabacolo ; 
we were forced, in order to flee as quickly as 
possible, to mount bare-backed the two first 
nags which fell into our hands, and gain 
Herzegovina at full speed. Such was, my 
general, the reception which the Count Ladis- 
las Zapolsky gave your ambassadors.” 

“The dog! may a thousand devils of hell 
broil him over a slow fire!” exclaimed Zény, 
at last completely laying aside his guarded 


language and his official dignity. 


Around him, the chiefs wore downcast looks, 
A single countenance contracted for an in- 
stant with joy; it was that of Zagrab. This 
new incident might delay his departure. 

“ But,” resumed Zény immediately, apos- 
trophizing Marko, “ messenger of misfortune, 
why then did you seem at first to promise us 
mountains and marvels ? ” 

“Tt was because a happy thought is some- 
times worth a large sum; it isallI have brought 
you this time.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“The affair was an unfortunate one; we 
had estimated the prisoner below his value. 
Fifteen thousand Venetian ducats, fifteen 
thousand grammes for his ransom, when thfs 
George Arnstein is the heir of Count Zapol- 
sky! when the Count, notwithstanding his 
gypsy appearance, possesses as much gold as 
the mines of Schemnitz and the waters of the 
Aranyos combined could furnish in ten years! 
This gold, he keeps for himself, the old miser! 
he broods over it, he drinks it, he feasts his 
eyes upon it, he accumulates it in piles, in 
heaps, in mountains, in a chateau surrounded 
with moats and walls, which he calls his villa! 
When he was asked to ransom the life of his 
nephew, he refused to deliver up to us the 
thousandth part; well, my general, I have 
thought that, in order to punish him, we 
ought to seize the whole; and the plan is 
practicable.” 

The circle of auditors around Marko drew 
closer by an electric movement. 

“The more practicable,” resumed the ora- 
tor, “that we have left friends on the route 
who are irritated at our prolonged stay in 
Montenegro. For his part, Assan the Mor- 
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laque so firmly believes in its success, that he 
wished to remain on the Dalmatian frontier, 
in an inhabited place called the Ruins, where 
he awaits us, while inspecting the country and 
the neighborhood. i 

“Where is this villa which contains his 
treasure situated?” asked Zény. 

“ Near Narenta, between the gulf and the 
river, my general.” 

“ And what distance separates us from it?” 

“ By way of Herzegovina and Bosnia, which 
was the road I took on my return, it is three 
full days’ journey.” 

“But it is an expedition of robbers, which 
Marko proposes to us!” suddenly objected 
Paoli. “Has the army of Slaves arrived at 
such a point that it dares to contend no longer 
except against villas ? ” 

“Hola!” said Marko; “hola! my brave 
Polonais!” that was the surname given to 
Paoli, who, as volunteer and under the orders 
of Kosciusko, had taken part in ‘the late re- 
bellion in Poland. “The villa of Zapolsky 
is not built like any other. Have I neglected 
to inform you? it is really a strong castle, 
surrounded with fosses and thick walls, and 
guarded by forty Heydukes armed to the 
teeth, who could easily break your old bones !” 

“My worthy comrade,” added Pierre Zény, 
“the gold which is sought through a thousand 
perils and at the price of blood is not stolen, 
itis earned. Besides, in the struggle we are 
maintaining against our oppressors, does not 
booty at present constitute our only munitions, 
our grand general of the finances ? ” 

And, turning towards his men, — 

“ Companions, to those who believe us dead, 
we will soon teach the fact of our existence ! 
Let them hear us utter the cry of reveillé, not 
from the heights of these mountains where 
they cannot reach us, but below, in the very 
midst of their possessions. We will conceal 
nothing! There is a perilous route to follow, 
ariver and moats to cross, walls to scale, a 
fortress to carry by assault, gold to take !— 
Children, who among you wishes to share in 
the danger and in the booty?” 

“All!” shouted the Slaves, uttering frenzied 
hurrahs. 


CHAPTER VI.—LAZO JUSSICH, THE HUNCHBACK. 


WHEN the tumult was appeased,— 
“ What has become of our guest?” asked 
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Zény, resuming his place and finding that of 
Zagrab vacant. 

“The soldiers of the emperor are not in 
the habit of feasting so long,” was the reply. 
“He must have gone to whistle to the mar- 
mottes for amusement.” 

“T will profit by his absence, Pierre, to 
address to you one question,” said Paoli. 

“Speak, my old comrade; you well know 
that my ear is always open to your words.” 

“Well, what line of conduct have you 
traced out with regard to this Cattaran sol- 
dier? Do you intend to allow him to depart 
to-night ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” wes 

“Then, Pierre, what becomes of the expe- 
dition to Narenta ?” 

“Why?” 

“Does not this man possess our secret? 
Has not the plan of Marko been proposed 
and adopted in his presence? How will you 
assure yourself of his discretion ? ” 

“There is one method,” said Dumbrosk, 
with his mouth full; “ the only sure one; I 
will undertake it.” 

Zény cast upon him a furious glance. 

“Let no one here forget that this man is 
my friend, and that he has saved the life of 


-Chrisna.” 


“So, we renounce the projected enter- 
prise ? ” 

“Tf needs be, we renounce it! ” 

All the chiefs looked at each other with a 
stupified air, and while, from the other tables, 
joyous and noisy clamors were heard, at that 
of Zény, good humor seemed suddenly to 
have flown at the same time with appetite. 

After a prolonged silence,— 

“ Kisilova! Kisilova! when shall I see thee 
again P’”—suddenly exclaimed one of the 
guests, as in a song addressed to an absent 
country. 

This was a countryman of Zény, a young 
Sclavonian, with lofty mien, red and bristling 
beard, a resonant voice, softened by the grace- 
ful dialect of his country, and whose blue 
eyes, full of delicacy and vivacity, tempered 
whatever was, at first glance, barbarous in his 
physiognomy. 

“IT know not why,” added he with an ar 
of vague reverie, and half reclining on an ele- 
vation of the ground, “I know not why the 
air we breathe in these valleys should awaken 
in my heart the memories of our Sclavonia! 
Master, I would -ike to speak with you!” 
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“The moment is well chosen!” muttered 
some with a gesture of disdain. 

“Speak, Ogulin,” Zény hastened to reply, 
willing that the young chief should thus in- 
terrupt this stormy silence. 

“When Linhabited by turns Kisilova and 
the verdant islands of the Save, do you know 
what a life I led, master? I practised every 
trade, and found it for my interest. I hunted 
the beaver and the otter in the rivers, the 
bear and lynx in the forests. Hunting or fish- 
ing, I provided my table abundantly with deli- 
cate fish and excellent game. I had the 
superintendence of a vast plantation of plum- 
trees, whose fruits, fermented, gave me a 
delicious arrack ; I cultivated also the precious 
tobacco of Possego, with which even our 
neighbor Turkey has nothing to compete, 
except that of Latakié, and what I gathered, 
I consumed for myself alone, and in every 
form. Master, was not that a fortunate 
life ?” 

“ What is it to us?” said one of the audi- 
tors impatiently. E 

Ogulin made a sign with his hand and 
resumed ,— 

“More still, I had a friend, a joyous com- 
panion of my hunts, my labors, my pleasures ; 
better yet, I had a mistress, beautiful, active, 
looking like all the daughters of Gradiska. 
How I loved her, and how my heart bounded 
in my breast, if I only heard at-a distance on 
the ground, the little copper heels and silver 
bells of her red boots! Well, one day the 
name of Pierre Zény reached me; his camp 
was then pitched not far from the rapids of 
the Danube; three hundred cavaliers well 
equipped, marched under his orders, and his 
numerous soldiers were scattered like clouds 
of grasshoppers from the deserts of Bavmegh 
to the valleys of Harzag. Oh! it’ was then 
the King of the Danube had eyes all around 
his head to watch over his men, arms of 
iron to protect them, feet of the stag and 
gazelle to go wherever there was danger; it 
was then that the Emperor could not sleep 
when the name of Pierre Zény had been mur- 
mured in his ear, and that he began to fear 
the Slaves, as formerly he had feared the 
French! At the sound of war, of independ- 
ence and of triumph, I comprehended that I 
was of that Slavonic race to which the world 
was one day to belong! I threw a glance of 
despair on my plantations, and I bade adieu to 
my pleasant country of Kisilova, to my dear 
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forests, to my beloved islands of the Save. 
Stana wept, sobbed, writhed with grief and 
anger ; but I had broken with my heart, and 
laughed as I looked at her. My friend, to 
whom I had confided my project of departure, 
would have opposed it; he threatened to re- 
veal it to the Austrian governor. [seized my 
sabre, and his blood flowed. Yes, Pierre 
Zény, for you I refused my mistress and had 
nearly killed my friend! — Now,” added 
Ogulin, casting his head down with discour- 
agement, “I regret them both!” 

“ And why do you regret them ?” said Zény, 
whose face, in spite of himself betrayed 
emotion. 

Ogulin did not reply, but another chief 
speaking in his stead said,— 

“ Because what he did for you, Pierre, you 
refuse to do for us!” 

“ You will it, you all will it !—Well, I de- 
liver this Croat to you!” hastily replied 
Zény. “Iwill not balance the safety of my 
soldiers against one man,—were this man my 
brother! Atall events, what should I care if 
one soldier is wanting at roll-call in a Cattaran 
regiment! Am I then so anxious to have the 
ranks of the emperor’s soldiers full? I de- 
liver him up to you, I tell you,—now, what 
do you do with him?” 

“ Master,” said a Rousniak, who, from a 
hideous leprosy which disfigured his face, had 
acquired the name of the Wild Boar, “ your 
friend has nothing to fear while he remains 
among us, we are very hospitable ! ” 

“ Well,—and afterwards 2?” 

“ Afterwards—when the hour comes in 
which he is to return to Verba safe and sound, 
Dumbrosk and myself will undertake to 
serve as guides to this brave soldier. He 
will travel but the more safely.” 

And a cannibal laugh relaxed his frightful 
and purple face. 

“God help him!” said the Sclavonian. 
“ But are you very sure that he paid attention 
to the recital of Marko,—that he understood 
our project ?” 

He was still speaking when Zagrab, who 
had just been making a vain attempt to re- 
join Chrisna, re-entered beneath the enclosure 
of the lentisks; beside him was a new per- 
sonage, whose presence awoke noisy clamors 
from all the Slaves. 

This was a Montenegrin, with wan com- 
plexion, prominent shoulders, and head half 
shaved in front; dressed in the white Greek 
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gunine, and Turkish drawers ; on his head he 
wore a little red cap, thrown back, and en- 
circled in the form of a turban by a ragged 
kerchief of striped cotton. To complete the 
costume of this personage, his feet were thrust 
into espadrilles of goatskin ; from his knit sash, 
clouded and frayed like the rest of his cos- 
tume, hung.a long pipe, a kand-jar with horn 
handle, and an_ ink-horn decorated with 
little ornaments of rusty copper. His humped 
shoulder, with the aid of his bent left, arm, 
supported a basket of woven rushes, which, 
grotesque much more than the other utensils 
of his paraphernalia, attracted eager glances. 

At once the messenger of Chrisna, purveyor 
of Zény, public scribe, this actor, playing all 
parts, even that of laughing-stock for the 
bandits, was Lazo Jussich. 

“Here he comes! here he comes!” ex- 
claimed with a gleam of joy in their eyes 
those of the guests who hoped to touch the 
contents of the basket. 

“ How handsome he is! what a fine form! 
has this Cupid of the daughters of Mentene- 
gro!” repeated others with increasing hilar- 
ity and clapping their hands. “ He is very 
late! but he has come at last! Let me pass, 
that I may kiss him. Vive Lazo!” 

Although accustomed to the more or less 
delicate raillery and even to the brutality of 
the Slaves, Lazo Jussich was standing abashed 
at this reception, when, suddenly a vigorous 
arm raised him from the ground, as if he had 
been an empty bottle, and transported him, 
all palpitating, to the very centre of the table 
of the chiefs, where he, his basket, ink-horn, 
kand-jar, and pipe, rolled pell-mell among the 
débris of the feast. 

A hurricane of frantic laughter was imme- 
diately prolonged throughout the whole line. 

The author of this spicy trick, was Dum- 
brosk. 

Recovering his footing not without diffi- 
culty, and emerging safe and sound from the 
ruins of the colossal feast, Lazo Jussich, his 
body aching from the grasp of the giant, and 
his garments still more dilapidated than 
before, withdrew apart, with a ferocious and 
pouting air. 

Then Zény turning to the Croat, said: 

“The night is approaching and we are 
about to separate, comrade; this man, this 
Lazo, will serve you as a guide to regain 
Verba. It was agreed that you should take 
with you, on leaving me, a token of my grati- 
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rude; but you see, Jean, my good will in your 
behalf has encountered an obstacle. You 
heard, did you not, the recital of my faithful 
Marko.” / 

Zény and his men listened with anxiety 
for the reply of the Croat. 

“You heard it?—you comprehended its 
purport, did you not?” repeated the’ ques- 
tioner. 

“Yes,” replied Zagrab, without suspecting 
that this simple monosyllable was to be turned, 
like the blade of a poignard, against him. 

“Tt is well!” returned the Sclavonian, ad- 
dressing to the others a glance of intelli- 
gence. “Then you know that, if I am at 
this moment unable to discharge my debt to 
you, it will not be so always. I will give you 
a draft for two thousand sequins, payable at 
sight, on a Jew at Cattaro; he would not 
give you ten paras for it to-day; but when 
the rumor of our expedition shall have reached 
him, he will not charge you more than twenty 
per cent. Lazo carries with him all the nec- 
essary writing materials.” 

And he made a sign to the Montenegrin. 

“ What do I want with this paper ;’’ asked 
Zagrab. “Ought not your word to suffice 
me? And this word, even, I give you back. 
Let there no longer be question of debt and 
gratitude between us. Let us separate quits 
on this point. Adieu!” 

And without taking other leave of the 
Slavic chief, throwing his gun en bandouliére 
over his shoulder, he approached Lazo. The 
Rousniak and Dumbrosk then came out 
from the circle of the auditors, ready to 
serve as guides to the Croat. 

But a new revolution had just taken place 
in the mind of the Sclavonian. Hardly had 
Zagrab started, than he followed him. 

“ Do not leave us yet, Jean ; do not depart 
alone from this valley; go to-morrow and 
with us!” 

“How ?” 

“You are a soldier; you should love war. 
Why not share with us our dangers and our 
good fortune ? ” 

“T! But do you forget that Iam in the 
service of the emperor.” 

“ Have you not leave of absence ? and how 
can it be better employed ? ” 

“ But it expires in a few days!” 

“A few days will suffice us; the business 
will be promptly done, and the results must 
be fortunate for us.” 
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“Do not tempt me, Zény,” replied the 
Croat, his eye kindling with a sadder flame. 
“Do not tempt me! a Croat is a mountaineer, 
and, if I consulted only my inclination, I 
should rather march with you up and dawn 
these heights, than to promenade endlessly 
toand fro on the glacis of a fortress. But 
the son of my father a deserter!” 

“ You will be in time to return to Cattaro, 
I tell you; I swear it to you by the Danube! 
Come, come with us to visit the gulf of Na- 
renta! It is there only that I can recompense 
you like aking! Come, friend, come !—I ask 
it of you as a last service of which you can- 
not yourself comprehend the importance, but 
which is.not less, perhaps, than those you 
have already rendered me.” 

“Let it be so then!” said Zagrab, feigning 
to yield to the solicitations of Zény. 

During this scene, Paolo and Marko were 
explaining to Ogulin and some other chiefs, 
the causes which had wrought this new revul- 
sion in the will of the master. The disap- 
pearance of these two men (for it would have 
been difficult to have prevented Lazo from 
sharing the fate of Zagrab), setting out for 
Verba the same day and never reaching it, 
might awaken the suspicions of the Montene- 
grins, and close forever, to the Slaves, all 
access to the Black Mountains; while in 
opening their ranks to the Croat, they had 
him beneath their surveillance, within reach 
of their carbines. Instead of a single pris- 
oner, they had two to conduct; that was all. 
Circumstances should by and by decide what 
was to be done with both. These reasons 
seemed sufficient, and a general hurra wel- 
comed the voluntary engagement of the Cat- 
taran soldier. Dumbrosk was not the last 
to congratulate him and press his hand. In 
order worthily to entertain this new and im- 
portant recruit, the repast, so often inter- 
rupted, was resumed and prolonged. 

“Let the torches be lighted! let us lay 
hands on our provisions of wines and brandies ; 
why need we spare, now that the affair of 
Narenta is settled?” said Zény, whose head 
was beginning to warm. “ By St. Spiridion, 
‘ Jean, I will empty yonder basket in your 
honor.” 

“Well said!” replied Dumbrosk; “I am 
thirsty!” 

The wines of Hungary and those of Mon- 
tenegro circulated. All the joyous words, all 
the impulses of gayety imprisoned in leather 
bottles from Buda and Czevnisca, in flasks 
from Zara and Cattaro, were poured out along 
with floods of rum, arrack and maraschino. 
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An hour afterwards, all the guests were ex- 
tended on the same spot which had served 
them as a seat and a table; all lay beside 
their arms, like a battalion of heroes glori- 
ously fallen on the battle-field. 

The wind, which had risen, agitated at 
once the foliage of the lentisks and the flames 
of the torches; the light cast through the 
interstices of the fluctuating dome, stud- 
ded with it innumerable scintillations. It was 
by fantastic stars; applied to the trees, the 
torches before consuming suddenly emitted un- 
expected gleams; the burning resin fell in 
like a sky of verdure illuminated from below 
glowing drops like little blazing meteors, or 
running along the trunks like melted lava, 
made them resemble columns of jasper or 
granite, with fiery flutings, and filled the Val- 
ley of Ferns with light, combastion and magic 
vapors. 

To this picture spectators were wanting. 
Nevertheless Zagrab was still on the watch; 
but his national instincts led him but feebly to 
contemplative emotions. Suddenly amid the 
tremors of the air, he heard some notes of a 
Croatian song, which had more than once re- 
sounded in his ear in the valleys of Licavia. 
He soon rejoined Chrisna in the direction of 
the Valley of Mosses. No one could hear 
what they said, but when the Croat returned 
beneath the lentisks, his brow was dripping 
with perspiration. After having cast on Zény 
the glance of a hyena, he suddenly turned his 
head, and, thrusting into -the ground at a 
single stroke the entire blade of his hunting- 
knife, broke it, murmuring :— 

“Good Virgin of Agram, my protectress, 
thou. whose name I bear,* give me strength 
and patience. I will not shed his blood, I 
swear it to thee; but I must have vengeance!” 

Meanwhile, through the rugged mountain 
paths, one man was stealing in the shadow to 
gain the valley of Scagliari. After having 

assed Verba, he could see on his left, the 
outline of Mt. Vermoz, and on the other side, 
as a black point, a projection from the ground 
the fort of the Trinity, occupied by the Aus- 
trians. Panting, breathless, this man then 
paused, suffocating with heat and fatigue; he 
took off his scanty turban and shook in the 
air his half shaved forehead. Then, in order 
to give himself courage to finish his route, 
putting aside the skirts of his white gunine, 
he examined with a triumphant air, by the 
starlight, a large silver watch which hung on 
his breast. 

This man was Lazo Jussich, the hunchback; 
this watch, was that of Jean Zagrab. 


* Agram is the German name of the city called 
Zagrab in the Croatian tongue, which is only one 
of the numerous dialects of the Slavic or Illyrian 
language. 
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TOWN AND FOREST. 


CHAPTER VII.— GYPSY TENTS. 


“ UnpDERNEATH the greenwood tree 
Here we dwell right merrily, 
You may see where we have been, 
By the burnt spot on the green, 
By the oak’s branch drooping low, 
Withered in our faggots’ glow ; 

By the grass and hedge-row cropped, 
Where our donkies have been grazing, 

By some old torn rag we dropped, 
When our crazy tents were raising. 
You may see where we have been, 
Where we are, that is not seen ; 
Where we are, it is no place 
For a lazy foot to trace.” 

Mr. Bouter cast the fragment at the root 
of a tuft of violets beneath a gnarled oak, and 
went forward more briskly. As he looked 
about him, he was reminded of some of the 
landscapes he had seen at the. Dulwich Gal- 
lery : it was, indeed, a scene that Ruysdael or 
Hobbima would have loved to paint. The 
sky was dappled with fleecy clouds no bigger 
than a man’s hand; the bright sunshine 
brought out each object into clear relief; the 
ground was undulating and broken: a heavily- 
laden waggon, with a dog tied underneath, 
was just wending out of sight; a windmill 
was briskly revolving its sails in the distance ; 
nearer at hand a couple of men were loading 
a cart in a gravel-pit, while a little apart from 
them, and out of sight, a Dutch girl was 
washing her feet in a pool. Perhaps she 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Bolter when she 
asose, for he heard her clear voice borne on 
the air, crying “ Buy a broom ? buy a broom?” 
and then she gaily struck up,— 

“From Deutschland I come, with my tempting 
wares laden.” 

till the distance between them rendered the 

far-off notes inaudible. 

Meanwhile he was directing his course 
along a narrow track, towards a wreath of 
thin blue smoke that rose from an umbrageous 
thicket. A pony and couple of donkeys were 
cropping the herbage, watched by a lazy- 
looking boy stretched on the grass, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Bolter with his eye (as did the 
pony) without moving his head. Just within 
the wood Mr. Bolter came on the first tent in 
the encampment. A bright fire was burning 
beneath a black cauldron, which a woman of 
about fifty was watching, while a much older 
woman, of true gipsy countenance, and bent 
nearly double with age, crouched close to the 
flames, now and then croaking rather than 
speaking articulately. A middle-aged man 
was cutting skewers, attentively watched by a 





little boy. A very beautiful gipsy-woman, of 
about five-and-twenty, with a yellow handker- 
chief tied over her glossy raven hair, and a 
faded red cloak carelessly drawn about her, 
was nursing an infant. These two were what 
an artist would have called “ the light of the 
picture.” 

Every one of the party saw the intruder as 
soon as he saw them, and immediately jab. 
bered something among themselves. (I be- 
lieve that is the word we polite English apply 
to a language we don’t understand, though 
it may have been spoken by an intellectual 
people in the days of Moses and Aaron.) 
The youngest woman drew her cloak round 
her, and approaching Mr. Bolter, asked him 
in a fawning way, if he would have his fortune 
told? 

“Qh dear, no,” said he, very composedly, 
“my business is of quite another kind. ..., 
Is there any one here of the name of Lovell?” 

“She don’t live here,” said the woman; 
“she lives in another tent a great way off!” 

“Can you direct me the way ?” 

“TI don’t know it,” replied she, doggedly, 
and reseating herself on the ground. 

“Don’t go near her, she’s an old witch,” 
cried the decrepit old woman. “ She’s ever 
so wicked! And she’s dying of a fever, and 
you'll catch it and die!” 

“ Perhaps I shall cure her instead.” 

“What! are you a doctor ? ” said they all, 
regarding him with manifest respect. 

“Something like it—at,any rate a doctor 
of souls, and in that capacity I might do her 
some good.” 

“ What’s that ?” said the middle-aged wo- 
man distrustfully; while the man left off 
working, and looked at him fixedly. 

“Do you know, my friend, that you have a 
soul ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I hardly know how to begin. 
That tree grows, and lives, but cannot move. 
Your pony and donkey can move, but cannot 
think. You can think—you can think what 
you shall have for dinner, aud how soon. 
You can be happy and sorry, you can be angry’ 
and make it up again. And why? Because 
you have a soul.” 

“T see,” said the middle-aged woman. 

“Oh, all that’s as plain as this stick,” said 
the man contemptuously, and resuming his 
work, 
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“Tf you’ve come to talk about such moon- 
shine as that,” said the woman who was cook- 
ing, “ you’d better be off, for we want none of 
it.” 

“Did not I tell you, Icame here not in 
search of you, but of Lovell?” 

“T’ll tell you what,” cried the old beldame, 
almost inarticulate with vehemence, “ if you’ve 
any thing good for her—wine, or money, or 
such-like, you'd better give it to us and not to 
her, for we’re a deal more in want of it, and 
a pretty deal better people too!” 

“Oh no, my friend, I have nothing for her 
but what is spoken by the tongue.” 

“ Keep it for her, and welcome, then,” said 
the old woman with a ghastly smile; “ and 
be off.” 

“ Keep a civiller tongue, mother,” muttered 
the man. “It does no good.” 

“Tt does good; for it sends fools packing.” 

Mr. Bolter was going to pass onward, when, 
changing his mind, he said, “Do you know 
any one named Pharaoh ? ” 

‘Why, I’m Pharaoh’s daughter,” cried the 
old woman. f 

Mr. Bolter thought her a very miserable 
representative of that excellent princess ; and 
concluded it must either be a falsehood on 
the spur of the moment, or that the tribe 
must be a much larger one than he had sup- 
posed. At any rate, this old woman’s ad- 
vanced age made it impossible she could be 
the daughter of his Pharaoh. 

“ Pharaoh’s daughter, and Pharaoh’s grand- 
mother,” persisted the old woman. “ What 
do you know of the Pharaohs?” 

“Well, I think mine cannot anyhow belong 
to your branch,” said Mr. Bolter, “ for I don’t 
see the least resemblance between you. The 
one I mean is a well-grown, handsome young 
man, extremely civil and obliging.” 

“Ah, that must be my grandson, sure 
enough,” cried the old woman, quite changing 
her tone. “ He’s the very cream of my heart 
—oh the precious, precious jewel!” And 
she rocked herself to and fro, muttering to 
herself in a kind of ecstasy. 

“ Sit down, sir, sit down,” said the youngest 
woman, civilly offering him a block of hewn 
wood which did very well for a seat. “We 
are all very good friends with the friends of 
my brother.” Mr. Bolter having accepted 
*er kindness, “ Now then,” said she, with evi- 


dent interest, “tell us what you know of 
him.” 
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At this moment Pharaoh himself appeared, 
carrying a bundle of rushes. His appearance 
was singular; he wore a dirty yellow-brown 
carter’s frock, with great pockets at the sides, 
and his long jet-black hair hung in heavy 
waves from under a conical felt hat, ‘such as 
is worn: by Italian brigands. His feet were 
bare and muddy ; one hand and arm held the 
rushes ; with the other hand he grasped a live 
snake that writhed and twisted in every direc- 
tion. 

“Ah! my teacher!” exclaimed he, radiant 
with gladness; and, unceremoniously disen- 
gaging himself of the snake by hitting its 
head against a stone, he dropped the rushes 
and hastily advanced with outstretched hand 
to Mr. Bolter. It was evident to the atten- 
tive lookers-on that their good understanding 
was no fable; and Mr. Bolter rose propor- 
tionably in their opinion. 

“So you’ve found me out,” cried Pharaoh. 
“How strange, and how good! I thought, 
when I did not find you beneath the oak, that 
I’d seen the last of you. Had I known this 
morning that you were here, I wouldn't have 
wasted my time iti catching that nasty snake, 
that’s worth nothing but its fat, nor wading 
after those rushes, for which I shall only get 
a penny a dozen from the bird-stuffers. Now, 
let’s go to it at once—will you, sir ? ” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. Bolter, with | 
alacrity, and pulling a spelling-book from his 
pocket as he spoke, they withdew a little 
from the rest, and sat down on a felled tree, - 
and the lesson began. Mr. Bolter found that 
his pupil had already mastered su many letters 
by sight that there was nothing to do but to 
connect them by name with the alphabet he 
had learned the previous day ; and when this 
was.done, he gave him a short spelling lesson 
on the first verse in Genesis. He told him 
he thought he would soon make a good 
scholar. 

“ Ah,” said Pharaoh, mournfully, “ not un- 
less you continue to teach me. Ishall only 
lose what I already know.” 

“ Well, it will be impossible for me to come 
to you, but could not you come to me?” 

“Oh yes, sir! Where?” 

“ Why, I am going to have a room lent me 
in Hopkinsville for an evening school and other 
purposes; and if you would come to methere, 
you might learn along with the rest.” 

“ Certainly I would, if they would not be 
ashamed of me ?” 
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“O no, my poor fellow, they will have no 
more reason to be ashamed of you than you 
of them. I do not yet know where the room 
is to be, nor how soon it will open ; but, as 
soon as I do, I will let you know—that is, if I 
know where to find you.” 

“You may easily do that of the turnpike- 
man,” said Pharaoh; “I will ask him every 
day whether any one has inquired for me; 
and if you will leave the name of the place, 
and name your hour, I will come. Hark, 
they are calling us todinner. Come and have 
some with us.” 

“With all my heart; and ‘afterwards we 
will walk a little way together.” 

The gypsies welcomed him with cordiality. 
The stew smelt uncommonly like rich hare 
soup, and was very savory, though flavored 
with herbs that Mr. Bolter thought did not 
improve it. The woman who cooked it, 
whom her husband called Zobel, which was 
probably a corruption of Isobel, ladled a suf- 
ficient quantity into an earthen basin for her 
guest; and then pulled out of her pocket a 
table-spoon of undoubted silver, though, from 
neglect and ill-usage, it looked no better than 
lead. It had a very suspicious looking crest, 
a good deal more modern than that of the 
race of Pharaoh was likely to be, if it had 
one; but Mr. Bolter remembered the direc- 
tion to eat such things as were set before him, 
asking no questions, and scrupled not to do 
so inthe present instance, without troubiing 
himself with the history either of the spoon or 
the hare. 

“What have you been about ?” said Zobel, 
curiously, to her son. 

“ Learning to read a printed book. See 
what the gentlemen has given me!” said he, 
exhibiting it. 

“ That’s a beautiful book !” said his mother, 
admiringly ; “you had better let me keep it 
for you.” 

“Oh, no! I shall keep it here,” putting it 
into his bosom. 

“Can you read any yet?” says the father, 
with some interest. 

*“ Yes—listen.” And, tracing each word 
earnestly with his finger, he slowly and dis- 
tinctly read, “In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth.” 

“ That’s wonderful! ‘Will you teach me?” 
‘said Pharaoh’s sister, fixing her large black 
eyes on Mr. Bolter. 
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“IfI teach Pharaoh, he will be able to 
teach you all,” said he. 

“Yes, Mariam, that is as much as. you can 
expect of the gentleman,” interrupted Pha- 
raoh; “he has a great many people-to attend 
to besides us, I can tell you.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I do.” 

“T don’t know that I shall care to learn,” 
said Mariam. 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Mr. Bolter, “ when 
you find how much there is you would like to 

now in this book.” 

“ What is there ?” said she. 

“Look up!” said he pointing to the sky. 
“Look at that beautiful blue sky overhead, 
which at night is sometimes brilliant with 
stars, sometimes lit up by pale moon-light, 
and sometimes black with clouds. Then look 
round on those green trees and that cheerful 
common. Who made these things? This 
little book tells you. ‘In the beginning, God 
made the heavens and the earth.’ And it 
goes on to tell you how he made them... 
things that we could learn nowhere else, for 
no men or women were then created to look 
on and see. It goes on to tell how men and 
women were created; and how the woman 
committed a great sin, and led her, husband 
to sin also, and how, in consquence, people 
have gone on sinning ever since. It tells you 
how angry God justly was at their sin; but 
how, in his mercy, he promised to show them 
away ‘by which to escape from its conse- 
quences. He said he would send his only 
Son down from heaven to teach them to be 
good, and to make peace with him, and that 
then he would forgive them, and after they 
died, receive them up into heaven.” 

“That was very strange! ” ejaculated the. 
elder gypsy. 

“Very strange, but very good,” said Pha- 
raoh. “ Is it all true?” : 

“ Every word of it.” 

“ When will his Son come? ” 

“He did come; more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago: but people would no more 
believe him than some people will now be- 
lieve me—(not you: I hope), they felt.some- 
thing in their hearts resisting him all the 
while he spoke, that made them say within 
themselves ‘ Whatever you may do, I won't 


believe you.’ And at last they became so 


weary of him, so angry at him for his very 
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goodness, that they began to take counsel 
among themselves how they might put him 
to death.” 

“ Did they, though?” said Pharaoh, quickly. 

“Indeed, my friend, they did. They nailed 
him to a wooden cross, and let him hang 
there for hours, dying by inches. His heav- 
enly Father, to mark his indignation at their 
wickedness, darkened the sun, made the earth 
shake, and raised many dead persons from 
their graves. Afterwards he raised his dear 
Son from the dead, and took him up in broad 
daylight into heaven, in the sight of many 
people who watched him out of sight. And 
there has been his home ever since; yet he is 
continually among us, watching all we do and 
say, helping those who are in distress, and 
providing for all who believe in him, one way 
or other: and all who believe in him he will 
save.” 

“ Ah, he will never save me?” burst from 
the lips of the father. “My sins are so 
many.” 

“My friend, he will! You have only to ask 
him.” 

A tear rolled from the man’s eye, as he said, 
“Teach me how.” 

Mr. Bolter immediately offered a short, 
heartfelt prayer. Just as he had concluded 
it, the old woman, who had dragged herself 
along the ground to his feet, suddenly dropped 
on her knees before him, holding up her 
shrivelled hands ciasped as if in prayer, and 
exclaiming in a cracked, canting voice “O 
you blessed son of God! you're the resurrec- 
tion! you’re the—”* 

“Oh hush, hush!” cried Mr. Bolter, greatly 
shocked. ‘ You must not use such language 
to me, you altogether mistake its meaning.” 

She would have persisted, however, had not 
her son roughly cried, “ Give over, mother, 
you see the gentleman does not like it ; ” while 
her grandson, going behind her, quietly picked 

‘her up and carried her off into the tent, where 
she lay upon the ground making an unearthly 
sort of noise, and uttering fearful curses. 

Mr. Bolter now felt that he must bring the 
interview to a close. After a few more words 
* Fact. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

“A SWEET attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books. 


I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are visible to the eye.” 
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of exhortation, therefore, which were cordially 


received by all, the father voluntarily promis- 
ing to learn whatever his son should teach 
him, Mr. Bolter departed, accompanied by 
Pharaoh, who undertook to guide him to the 
other gypsies in various parts of the wood. 
There were twelve tents in all. To the 
family in each tent, Mr. Bolter addressed some 
word in season, which, in a few cases, was en- 
couragingly received; so that the whole 
afternoon was consumed in his labors among 
them. He made inquiry for the sick woman 
who had sent to Mrs. Truebury, and found 
her so grateful for the kind assistance supplied, 
as to be ready to hear a word of exhortation: 
and as he found she could read a little, he 
gave her a small book of scripture lessons. 

’ Pharaoh listened attentively to all that was 
said, and really seemed to drink in every word 
that fell from Mr. Bolter’s lips. As they 
walked from one spot to another, he readily 
answered any questions that were asked him 
about his mode of life, which seemed, for one 
of his race, tolerably harmless, though poor 
and desultory. In the spring, he seemed 
chiefly to live by climbing tall trees for birds’ 
nests which he sold in the streets, according 
to the number of eggs they contained, at the 
rate of a halfpenny an egg. Sometimes he 
was lucky enough to secure the long narrow 
nest of a bottle-tit, containing as many as 
eighteen eggs. He went out bird-nesting 
three times a week, from May to August: 
then, from August to Christmas he pulled 
rushes for stuffing—a poor and uncertain 
trade. Then, at Christmas, he got “ backing” 
for winter nosegays, the green yew, fern, and 
holly for windows and plum-puddings; and 
wild-flower roots to hawk in the streets. 

Pharaoh had so much to say on all this, 
that he kept on walking with Mr. Bolter: 
along the London road, till they got quite 
into the suburbs. Then they took leave, with 
mutually expressed hopes of soon meeting: 
again. 

What pursuit is equal, in dignity, impor-. 
tance, and interest, to that of even one pezish> 
ing soul ? 


— DR. GRACE. 

AsovuT a fortnight after this, Mr. Bolter 
might have been seen, looking very tited and: 
fagged, walking at dusk along a row of toler-~ 
ably respectable suburban houses, not built 





with much regard to uniformity, some of them, 
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being semi-detached, with strips of garden 
before them, others being flush with the pave- 
ment. 

At the door of one of the former, which had 
a paved court before it, and, seemingly, a small 
burial ground behind, Mr. Bolter knocked, 
just as the lamplighter was lighting the street 
lamp; and on the door being opened, he in- 
quired if he could see Dr. Grace. 

“By all means,” said some one within a 
sitting-room on the left, when the maid de- 
livered the message; and Mr. Bolter was 
ushered into the doctor’s study. It was a 
pleasant transition, on a cold, wet night, to 
be admitted from the miry streets with the 
gas reflected in the puddles, into a warm, 
well-carpeted room, with walls covered with 
books, red curtains drawn across the windows, 
and a bright fire in the grate. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bolter,” said Dr. 
Grace, who was writing very fast—“I am very 
glad to see you, my good sir.” Then, laying 
aside his pen for a moment, he shook him 
cordially by the hand, and said—* Will you 
excuse me? I want to send this note by the 
next post; and when it is off my mind, I 
shall enter all the more completely into what 
you have to say.” 

“Pray do so, sir,” said Mr. Bolter, sitting 
down ; and Dr. Grace immediately resumed 
his pen. The lamplight fell full on his head, 
which was finely formed, though rather scant 
of hair. He had a pleasant gray eye, frank 
though somewhat careworn countenance, and 
was well and compactly formed, apparently 
working too hard, thinking too much, and 
living too plainly, ever to grow fat. 

Having quickly concluded his note and 
thrown it on a heap of others, he briskly 
seated himself by the fire and rang the bell, 
saying,— 

“That affair is over. And do you know, 
Mr. Bolter, I think nothing muddles a man’s 
head more than having to write twenty letters 
on twenty different subjects, within considera- 
bly less than a reasonable time.” 

Mr. Bolter smiled and said he could readily 
suppose it, but that he contributed very little 
himself towards swelling the post-office rev- 
enues. “ Your work is of a different kind,” 
said Dr. Grace ; “ you look tired enough, too. 
Hannah (to the servant), request Miss Lucy 
to send in tea and toast for two. You may 
take out all those ‘letters. Lucy,” pursued 
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the Sunday-school teachers to drink tea with 
her this evening; and, knowing me to be 
busy, promised to send my tea in to me, so 
you and I will take tea together.” 

“Tam quite sorry I should have called at 
so inconvenient a time,” said Mr. Bolter. 

“ Not at all,” said the doctor; “if you had 
not come, somebody else would. We shall 
besure to hear the knocker presently; and 
then Hannah will say ‘the doctor is en- 
gaged.’” 

This was spoken so cheerfully, that My. 
Bolter instantly felt at ease: and Hannah at 
the same time entered with two large break- 
fast-cups of hot and strong tea, and a bount# 
ful allowance of buttered toast and plum- 
cake: none of which restoratives were thrown 
away on these tired men. 

“ Well!” said Dr. Grace, “ and how have 
you been getting on ?” 

“Like some one not quite so strong as 
Hercules, setting to work in the Augean 
stable,” said Mr. Bolter. “There is so much 
to be done, that I feel discouraged. However, 
I have made a beginning.” 

“ What did you do at Barking fair?” 

“Sir, you kindly gave me two thousand 
tracts to distribute. I took a friend with me; 
and had you given me double the number we 
could have distributed them all.” 

“Come, that is famous! May the great 


“Husbandman bless some, at least, of the good 


seed his servants thus have scattered !” 

“ He has blessed some of it already.” 

“Nay! So soon?” 

“TJ will enter into it a little. We began by 
visiting the courts and by-streets immediately 
about the fair-ground, leaving a tract at each 
house, and endeavoring to get a few words 
with the inhabitants; hoping by this means 
to prevent some, at least, from attending the 
fair. Several interesting incidents occurred. 
At one house, a sailor came to the door. He 
told me he had been kept to the house by a. 
paralytic affection for some years, but now 
earned a poor living by making fishing-nets. 
Though nominally a Roman Catholic, I was 
much surprised at the knowledge he showed 
of his own heart, and the way in which he 
spoke of Jesus Christ as the only way of ao- 
ceptance.” 

“ Excellent.” 

“ After going the round of these courts and 
alleys, we proceeded into the fair, which was 


ne, as the maid left the room, “has some of held in the public street. The shows were of 
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a very low description, with the usual accom- 
paniments of swings, toy and cake stalls, 
gambling and drinking booths. Immediately 
on entering the fair, 1 saw two men fighting. 
One of them espied me, and immediately de- 
sisted, and came up to me fora tract. I said, 
‘Remember, the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good.’ He 
burst into tears, and replied, ‘I know it; my 
father was a good man, and taught me better. 
I know I was doing wrong.’ This man stuck 
to me all the rest of the day; and we had 
much interesting conversation together.” 

“Dear me!” cried Dr. Grace, hastily 
drawing his hand across his eyes. “Why, 
that one case would have been sufficient re- 
ward for your day’s work!” 

“Over and over again. A great many 
other incidersts, sir, you will find in my report, 
which I wish was more spiritedly written.” 


“You talk with sufficient spirit, at any rate. |: 


Do go on: I delight to hear you.” 

“ At night, sir, my friend John and I found 
we had distributed half your tracts. On the 
second day of the fair, John could not be 
spared by his employer ; but I returned to the 
charge. I began with a few houses we had 


overlooked. At the first of these, the door 
was opened by a neat-looking, poor woman, 
who, on my saying ‘ Will you accept this 
tract?’ immediately replied, ‘Oh, yes, with 
gladness! Yesterday afternoon, my husband 
came in, and asked me for two-pence, saying 
that he was going to take just a walk round 


the fair. My heart misgave me that he would 
not come back so soon as he wished me to 
think. However, I did him wrong, for he 
soon returned, sat down, and asked me for 
his pipe. He then took a tract out of his 
pocket, and began to read it, saying a person 
had given it him in the fair. Presently he 
burst out laughing, and said, “Sally, this is 
too good to keep to one’s self. It is called 
‘The Fool’s Pence’—do listen to it!” So I 
sat down by him, only too thankful that any 
thing should keep him from the public-house ; 
and he read it aloud, quite with glee, and a 
great deal of fun there was in it, and yet a 
great deal of good in it too. We laughed, 
and then had a long talk over a comfortable 
dish of tea; but before we had that, he said, 
“They shan’t have the fool’s twopence at the 
beer-house to-night, so there it is back for 
you.” “Qh, very well,” said I, and slipping 
out to the baker’s, I laid it out in a sally lunn, 
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and toasted it for our tea.’—‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘J 
gave him the Fool’s Pence.’”” 

“Capital!” cried Dr. Grace. “Come, Mr. 
Bolter, let you and me have another cup of 
tea. J will, if you will, and, glad of the ex- 
cuse, for I was called away from my dinner.” 

“And I had no dinner at all,” said Mr. 
Bolter, laughing. 

“Do have a slice of cold beef now! You 
wont? Hannah, beg Miss Lucy to let -us 
have some more tea and toast.” 

“Miss Lucy will think I am a very vora- 
cious guest, sir!” , 

“ Qh, no, she'll only think I’m making you . 
a blind, She pretends, sometimes, that so 
much tea is bad for my nerves; but I know 
the difference! It cheers but not inebriates 
us busy men, who seldoni take a glass of 
wine. Well; but now about my poor, miser- 
able Hopkinsville ?” 

“One word more first. I told you of Pha- 
raoh the gypsy. On going round the fair, 
there was he, with a lot of sticks and cocoa- 
nuts for people to throw at. I knew very 
well the people who got the cocoa-nuts often 
went off with the owner to the drinking 
booths. I just went up to him from behind, 
laid my* hand on his shoulder, and said, 
‘Hallo!’ Looking round in surprise, he no 
sooner saw who I was than he turned as red 
as scarlet; sir, that man literally ‘ arose, left 
all and followed me!’ He kept with me all _ 
the rest of the day!” . 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!” ejaculated Dr. 
Grace. 

Mr. Bolter’s features worked; and suddenly 
he burst into tears. 

“T feel these things too much,” said he. 

“ My dear friend,” said his kind superinten- 
dent, rising and grasping his hand warmly in 
both his own, and pressing it for several sec- 
onds, “ it is precisely because you do feel them 
so keenly, that you are the very man for the 
work. In a highly-rarefied atmosphere, the 
faintest vibration is heard! * It is because 
you are of so impulsive and sensitive a nature, 
that every word you speak thrills the heart! 
Was it not so with David? with Jeremiah! 
with St. Paul? Nay with our blessed Sav- 
iour himself? When did Solomon ever draw 
a tear from human eye? His profound wis- 
dom enabled him, as with a microscope, to 
detect the tendency of the minutest word, 
look, or temper, and hold it up to the light, 





* Griffith. 
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showing that in the most inconsiderable thing, 
we either adorn or deface our Lord’s image; 
but it is David, by whom God’s own spirit 
spake, who touches and melts our hearts; it 
is Jeremiah who says, ‘Oh, that mine eyes 
were rivers of water!’ It is God himself 
speaking through Isaiah, who says, ‘In a 
little wrath I hid my face from thee for a mo- 
ment, but with everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee! ’—It is God’s own son 
who says (impulsively, as it were), ‘I tell you, 
if these should hold their peace, the very 
stones should cry out!’ 

“ Or, take that the other way, Mr. Bolter. 
Suppose he was not then, under the impulse 
of strong feeling, using a powerful hyperbole 
—suppose the plain fact to have been, that, 
ages before Christ’s advent, when the wonder- 
ful scheme of redemption was first laid down, 
our Almighty Father had made this the alterna- 
tive—that, supposing, when his dearly beloved 
son entered Jerusalem as its king, and the 
insensibility and hardness of his subjects 
should be such, as that not a single voice 
should cry ‘Hosanna’—the very stones, to 
mark his divine indignation at their contempt 
for his son, should, literally, cry out,—our 


Saviour only then told his hearers ,the plain 
matter of fact; and yet, what an astounding 


fact that was! So startling, so enormous a 
miracle as the very stones beneath their feet 
being made voluble with Hosannas, was for- 
borne, through the homage of a few, artless, 
affectionate little children! See how easily 
our powerful God is appeased !” 

“Sir, that is very extraordinary!” And 
Mr. Bolter, who was so much more used to 
pouring out than pouring in, and felt the 
good doctor’s words descending on his weary 
soul like dew upon parched ground, sat lost 
in thought for a few minutes. Meanwhile, 
the fresh supply of tea was brought in, and 
Dr. Grace, sedately stirring the contents of 
his cup, went on talking to the no small re- 
freshment and enjoyment of Mr. Bolter. He 
was one of the most delightful talkers in the 
world; a man of logical accuracy, with a 
highly poetical taste, practical knowledge of 
the world, keen sense of humor, and profound 
spirituality. He had taken high honors at 
Cambridge; and it is an immense advantage 
to city missionaries, who seldom have had the 
opportunity of acquiring much secular learn- 
ing, when they are thrown into connection 
with a gifted and scholarlike superintendent, 
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who possesses the very attainments they have 
not, and by his genial and cultivated conver- 
sation, raises them up towards the platform 
from which he himself looks around on the 
world of experience and thought. 

After talking for full half an hour, Dr. 
Grace paused and then said, “ Well, and how 
about Hopkinsville? ” 

“The evening school answers admirably. 
Pharaoh comes to it every time, and once or 
twice has been my only scholar, which I have 
not regretted, because we have made so much 
progress. I have rewarded him with an old 
shirt and pair of stockings—you never saw a 
fellow so delighted in your life! By and by, 
perhaps, I may be able to spare him an old 
suit of clothes. The. attendance of the 
scholars is increasing. They are squalid, dull, 
and ignorant almost beyond belief, and at 
first were riotous, but I am now getting them 
into order. Mrs. Truebury has kindly sup- 
plied us with every thing we want; and her 
aunt has undertaken to pay a female teacher 
for superintending the girls’ day-school. 
With regard to our school-room services on 
Sunday evening, your own curate, sir, has 
doubtless told you that they are crowded. I 
hope we shall get you there some evening. 
It is, you know, the only place of worship in 
Hopkinsville for three thousand souls.” 

“Sad! sad! We must get it licensed, and 
a clergyman appointed to the district.” 

“The Baptists and Independents will get 
the start of you unless you make haste. I 
must say I am glad to see their red-brick 
walls rising so fast. There is room for all. 
It is very handsome of the Society of Friends 
to co-operate with us in the way they are do- 
ing, because, as you know, it involves the sup- 
port of what they call ‘a paid ministry.’ This 
scruple, however, does not extend to school- 
masters, though it does to missionaries. It is 
delightful to pull all together, as we are doing 
now, without distinctions of parties. I only 
hope it may last. As John Foster said, when 
the spring-tide of universal love shall rise 
sufficiently high, it will merge all rocks of 
offence and minor lines of separation. I have 
great hope the reading-room will answer—a 
few poor squalid fellows, hollow-eyed, and 
with sunken cheeks, are beginning to creep 
into it; but as they can hardly read a com- 
mon sentence without stumbling, I have begun 
by reading aloud and telling them amusing 
stories, which, I find, answers very well. The 
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first time, a man looked wistfully in, and see- 
ing only me turning over the leaves of a book, 
was going to steal away, when I looked up 
and said cheerfully, ‘ Here seems to be some- 
thing amusing—sit down, and I'll read it to 
you if you like, while we have this nice quiet 
room all to ourselves.’ He immediately 
drew near, and I read him Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. Two or three others dropped 
in; and, before the end, I think we mustered 
half adozen. They liked it extremely. The 
Illustrated News and Pictorial Times lay on 
the table, and they looked at the pictures, 
and I talked to them on the different subjects 
they suggested. Next time, we had Sinbad 
the Sailor. I always omit whatever they can- 
not understand or will do them more harm 
than good. Then we got on to Robinson 
Crusoe: we are at it still, and it will last us 
half the winter. I mean to follow it with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. I think, sir, Mr. True- 
bury will aid me in opening a penny bank at 
the conclusion of these meetings. He is 
ready to allow the subscribers ten per cent.” 

“That ought to answer.” 

“But ah! they are so poor! And the 
population is so fluctuating! One can hardly 
wish it otherwise, for the regular occupants 


of these wretched houses (the best of which 
only let for four and sixpence a week) are 
those on whom the malign influences of im- 
pure air and water tell so severely that their 
physical strength is permanently lowered by 
it. These people are not ton wicked, they 


are not strong enough! they creep about, get 
through half a day’s poor work, enduring 
gnawing hunger and pinching cold; and the 
first attack of illness carries them off. On 
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the other hand, the navvies, etc., who are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, are tremendous 
wife-beaters, and spend the greater part of 
their wages at the public-house. These are 
men of great physical force, and wide-awake 
to what you say to them if it be sufficiently 
entertaining ; but you have no sooner begun 
to hope you have made some impression -on 
them, than they are removed farther down the 
line.” 

A loud ring at the house-bell, followed by a 
summons into the hall, here called Dr. Grace 
from listening to Mr. Bolter’s communications. 
After a few minutes, he returned, saying, “I 
am summoned to administer the Lord’s sup- 
per to a dying person, and baptize a new-born 
child. We can walk a little way together, 


‘but, first, let us unite in prayer.” 


Dr. Grace was very gifted in extempore 
prayer and preaching; an inestimable power 
in those who possess it. Mr. Bolter followed 
him in every word. Then the doctor con- 
cluded with the Lord’s prayer, and a fervent, 
subdued benediction; and they arose and 
went forth into the night. The church clocks 
were striking nine—old women, under um- 
brellas were still crouched at the edge of the 
pavement, selling oysters, herrings, and greens, 
to those who would have them; and groups 
of little children who ought to have been in 
bed, were amusing themselves as children 
often do, who in imagination 
“Turn little dry, unhealthy courts 

To hamlets fit for noonday sports ; 

And in the long wet streets behold 


Grand avenues, and pleasant streams un- 
fold.”* 


* J. Stebbing. 





ComposiTION DURING SteEP.—Lord Thur- 
low told his nephew that ‘‘ when young he read 
much at night, and that once, while at Cokiege, 
having been unable to complete a particular 
line in a Latin poem he was composing, it rested 
s0 on his mind that he dreamed of it, completed 
it in his sleep, wrote it out next morning, and 
received many compliments on its classical and 
felicitous turn.”—Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors (1846), v. 486. n. 

There is a chapter on this subject in an excel- 

a 





lent little work On dreams, in their Mental and 
Moral Aspects, by John Sheppard (Jackson & 
Walford, 1847). 

In my own experience, I have imagined my- 
self, during sleep, to be listening to instrumental 
music quite new to me, and have been able to 
reproduce the melody next day ; and I have now 
in my possession a MS. copy of a Dead March 
composed by. the author, from whom I had it in 
a dream,—Notes and Queries. 
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From Titan. 
A MECHANIC’S STORY. 

1 HAVE a story to tell, which, I think, may 
do some good. Six months ago I would 
rather have cloven any man’s head with my 
hammer than have revealed so much y but 
now I have no secrets. Yet, even now, I 
prefer to write it out thus; to send it by the 
pilot when he quits the ship, and so to leave 
it, as it were, a legacy to my fellow-workmen 
whom it is likely I shall never see again. 

As for my early life, I would that it could 
be forgotten by me as it has been forgiven 
by God. I have neither part nor lot in it; 
the serpent’s skin not more completely 
sloughs than I have changed my nature. 
I tell you that, like Christian in the godly 
book, I have cast off that burthen of my sins, 
and stand at the Celestial Gate. The glory 
of my youth, and the spirit, the laughter, and 
the drinking, and the song, are vanished. I 
left them for a portion to the wicked, and 
fled and gat me out. What matters it 
where he was born first who has been born 
again? What were father and mother to 
one like me, that I should remember them? 
Drunkards, blasphemers, children of the 
wicked one, who would not escape the net 
themselves, neither would suffer their little 
ones to escape. O Lizzy, Lizzy! little sister 
innocent, why wast not thou snatched from 
the burning, and not I? She died at eight 
years old. But, mind you, though I weep, I 
know what seemed her goodness then was 
nothing worth—nay, it was sin; but the blue 
eyes, so dimmed with tears when mother 
beat me—tears both for mother and for me; 
the sidelong, patient face that lay upon the 
pillow—till that was pawned for drink—and 
then upon the floor, thinning, sharpening day 
by day: and the hand, that you could look 
through, clasping mine as though she felt we 
two might never meet again! I thought her 
in my blindness one whom the blessed angels 
could not spare, and so had sent for her! I 
whose every other word was some black 
oath, scarce dared to speak before her; for 
she would lay that tiny hand upon my brawl- 
ing mouth, beseeching me, with such a mute, 
pained look, that, even now, if she had known 
Him—ah! if she had but known Him!—I 
could think she had brought the Master’s mes- 
sage: “Peace on earth, good-will towards 
men:” but that means Christian men, which 
we are not. Christian! The town we lived 
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in might have shared— it will one day—the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. + Ten right- 
eous men! There were not five, not two, 
There had been in old times. There wasa 
church, near by, unused, and half in ruins, but 
which a few strong poles and boards might 
well have made a schoolroom, wherein such 
creeping: things as I might have learnt God 
to be other than a name to call as witness to. 
our lies: but this, because it nad been a con- 
secrated place, our Christians (we had some 
who so called themselves) refused to use so, 
making’ a curse even of God’s very blessing. 
In old times, too—I cannot tell by whom or 
when it was done—a mighty tank was set by 
some hot springs for all poor men to bathe 
in. They say it was first built in a great 
wood where there was a hermitage, and that 
folks came there to pray and be cleansed 
from their diseases; but the wood had long 
been cut down, and the town itself had 
reached to the springs, time out of mind. 
Still, the roofing of the place was very old 
and quaint, and massive beams of oak 
stretched over the great swimming-bath, 
whereon were painted texts and godly say- 
ings. Through the hot steam and dimness 
of the place the letters still shone out; so 
that, while poor weary bodies were refreshed 
and whitened in the pleasant waters, their 
souls might have comfort also. _I could not 
read these for myself, but a crippled boy, of 
my own age, who used to bathe there daily, 
—for this was a Bethesda pool to such as he 
—would point them out for me. I can see 
him now, with his pale, dripping face and 
skinny arm above the soft, warm waves, 
whispering uloud (for he was a timid lad): 
“Go and sinno more:” “Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth? ” or “God 
is love.” He was a chosen soul; and now, 
while many of his fellow-townsmen, who 
were wont to dress in purple and fine linen 
every day, are in the fiery lake, the cripple 
is in Abraham’s bosom; even him I scorned, 
nay, him the most, but the words he taught 
me I brought home to sister Lizzy,—she 
loved to hear them, and to repeat them to 
herself in her gentle way. While father was 
on strike, and in the ale-house, and mother 
with him, and I alone with Lizzie when she 
died, I took her in my arms to raise her 
head that she might speak to me, and “ God 
is love”—I hear her say it now—was that 
lost little one’s last words. Both man and 
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woman when they came home were sorry, 
but Lizzy was in a club, they said—that was 
some comfort. We got eleven pounds 
amongst us by her death; gin, that is, 
enough for all of us for months; no work to 
do, and gin; for that, if such an offer had 
been made to me,I would then have Bar- 
tered heaven. We three were in the same 
woollen factory. Mother, who was in the 
dyeing department, used to terrify me 
greatly as a child by coming home some- 
times with her arms scarlet to the elbows. 
She said that she had been killing wicked 
boys, and had not done yet. Father was a 
machinist, and I assisted him in the mill 
workshop, at first without any wages, but 
soon—for I was quick at every sort of iron- 
craft—as a regular paid helper. At four- 
teen years old I was receiving five shillings a 
week, Up to that time I had been forced to 
put up with many stripes and much ill-usage 
of all kinds from both my parents; but now 
I felt that I was my own master, and I told 
them so. I offered to pay them three and 
sixpence a week for my board and lodging, 
keeping the rest for a particular purpose to 
myself: which they, seeing there was no help 
for it, acceded to; otherwise I should have 


taken myself off elsewhere, as other sons did, 
and have got accommodated perhaps cheaper 


still. The purpose for which I was anxious 
to save money may appear strange to some. 
I wanted to become one of the guild of iron- 
workers in our town; to be articled or ap- 
prenticed (when I should have to work for 
some time gratuitously), and so to receive a 
sort of credentials that would enable me to 
hire myself out, as I grew up, wheresoever I 
pleased. There was much more difficulty in 
a hand getting employment amongst us with- 
out this; and the more favored of his class 
look down upon him jealously if even he is 
80 fortunate as to become their fellow-laborer. 
I had known honest men driven to stealing 
in despair of being able to raise money for 
this, and I was determined to begin to lay by 
early. Profligate as I was, therefore, 1 took 
care that my excesses should be as much as 
possible at the cost of others, and scarcely a 
week passed without my dropping a shilling 
into a little iron money-box of my own mak- 
ing, which I kept secretly in the wall at my 
bed’s head. All this time father and mother 
were drinking more than ever, and I helped 
them to finish their liquor readily enough: 
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there was plenty of swearing at me over their 
cups, but no more beating, and hard words 
breaking no bones, I was well enough. My 
father was closely connected with the physi- 
cal-force Chartist party, and, if consequence, 
although an excellent workman, in bad odor 
with the masters, and not seldom out of work. 
Common opinions and common sufferings 
were indeed the only bonds that could have 
drawn together him and our most constant 
visitor, Robert Williams. The latter ad- 
mired the pluck, @he thorough-going though 
blind determination, and the fanatic adher- 
ence to political creed, which he saw as 
strongly impressed in his companion as in 
himself. They both rejected revelation, but 
from the vices to which my father was almost 
constantly delivered up, Williams was free. 
“Ye rich men, weep and howl, for your mis- 
eries that shall come upon you;” was one of 
the few texts he ever indulged in, or to jhe 
fulfilment of which he gave himself any con- 
cern; and he well knew that drink and profli- 
gacy on the part of the poor were not the 
means to bring that about. He had great 
force of character and was respected not only 
by my father, but by all the hands; he was 
the only man to whom I had confided my se- 
cret of the money box, and the praise which 
he bestowed upon my forethought was not 
without considerable effect. I was more par- 
ticularly desirous of his regard, however, on 
account of the liking I had taken for his only 
daughter, Rachel; she worked in the same 
mill as I, and I was glad, indeed, when any 
repairs of the machinery in the room wherein 
she was, necessitated my presence. In the 
coarse sackcloth smock which the factory-girls 
wear over their clothes, I far preferred her to 
the master’s girls in silk, although they were 
the belles of thetown. Thestench of the oil, 
and the whirl of the wheels, and the trembling 
floor of the high, red, many-windowed mill, 
were all forgotten when Rachel was by, or ex- 
changed for pleasant odors and sweet sounds, 
and giddiness that had a certain rapture in it; 
and in my blindness, again, I thought her a 
sort of angel, too, as dear as my poor, lost 
Lizzy, although in a different way. I was not 
outof hope. Iknew, when I became able, as I 
should soon be, to support her by my own 
exertions, that she might become my wife, 
but it seemed too picture-like and happy to 
be real; to curry favor with her father, I left 
off excessive drinking, and began to subscribe 
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threepence a week which I sorely grudged 
to the revolutionary fund. It was for some 
great political occasion—the defence, I think, 
of a leading orator who had been concerned 
in a bread riot in the north—that I was once 
persuaded to come down handsome for the 
good cause; to give, indeed, ten shillings out 
of my little treasury, for the sake of patriot- 
ism, liberty—and Rachel. It was on a Sun- 
day evening, I remember, while my father 
and mother were at their place of worship, 
the gin palace, that pushihg back my little 
bedstead, and"taking my idol, the money-box, 
out of its shrige, I broke into my store for the 
first time ; the box was heavy, of course, being 
made of iron and the rude lock of my own 
workmanship, I could see, by certain signs, 
had not been touched: but the money within 
scarcely seemed to rattle like the accumulated 
savings of almost two years. As I turned it 
round and round in my hands, without quite 
having the courage to open it, there dropped 
out, from the too large orifice,-a shilling. I 
knew the worst then, and turned the key at 
once; four shillings were yet left within my 
strong box; the rest, the savings of a hun- 
dred weeks, had been extratcted one by one, 
enough only being suffered to remain as nest 
I heard a drunken 


eggs, sprats for whales. 
chuckle over my shoulder, and beheld my 


father. “Ha, ha! young prudence! so you 
thought to drink the liquor without paying 
your shot, did you?” With a hideous curse 
upon my lips, and a thought more horrible 
yet within my raging breast, I cast the box, 
with all my force, straight at his forehead, 
and the man who had been my father, fell 
upon the floor heavily and like a stone. My 
knees trembled beneath me, and I dropped 
down by his side, as if to pray. Speechless 
as I was, I think I must have prayed that I 
might not be in deed, as I had been in in- 
tent, the old man’s murderer. After many 
minutes, while I washed the gaping wound 
with water, as well as I could, he revived, 
and asked for : she was there before he 
could speak her name. No woman’s hand 
but hers could have dealt me such a blow; 
no other’s would have struck a thing so peni- 
tent. “Go, wretch!” she said; “go, devil!” 
and I slunk from out that house miscalled 
my home, shamed to the core, an orphan 
from that hour. I hung about the place un- 
til I heard jim speak again! and then I went 
to Robert Williams, and told all. I thought 





to get him on my side by dwelling on the 
hardness of my case, upon the sum so labori- 
ously earned, so heartlessly abstracted, on my 
honest hopes of independence, my desire to 
help the cause thus rendered fruitless, and all 
for the sake of merest drunkenness; how 
that my longing dream of his sweet Rachel— 
But the man thundered, “ Silence; dare not to 
speak of my good girl; I tell thee, I was 
never informer yet; but had thy father died, 
boy, I would have hung thee.” 1 shook the 
dust from off my feet, turning my back upon 
that threshold, and all within it, and left the 
town that night—going, I knew not whither, 
without God, without parent, and without 
friend. It happened that I had taken the 
great northern road, and after a few days’ 
walking, it brought me to Carlisle. I suffered 
a great deal of want before I obtained regu- 
lar work there: but at last I got permanent 
employ and tolerable wages; privations how- 
ever, only made my heart the harder, and 
my tongue more ‘bitter, and good fortune 
only offered me the means for vicious induk 
gence. At Carel—so we called it—I lived 
indeed, a life lower than the brutes, for I had 
lost through hatred, rage, and disappoint 
ment, even the instincts of self-interest, and 
absolutely cared for nothing, neither in this 
world, neither in that which was to come; for 
months, for years, I strove, indeed, to make a 
hell for myself before my time. One after- 
noon, however, as I was leaving work for the 
dinner hour, I heard a voice—compared with 
such as I was wont to hear, a singing-bird’s 
or spirit’s—“ Why, Charley, don’t you know 
me; me and father here?” It was litth 
Rachel Williams. The Government had is- 
sued a reward, it seemed, for the old man’s 
apprehension in consequence of late distur 
bances, and he—not that he feared for him- 
self, for I never saw a man so devoid of all 
fear, but because he knew that the cause 
could not afford to lose him—had shifted to 
Carel. I got him work, and did my best for 
them, so that we were soon friends again, and 
the more easily, because it was to some 
drunken indiscretion of my father’s that 
Williams owed his exile; all three lodged in 
a house together with two other young men, 
and we young ones were very merry. The 
old man, who was much altered, and less ao 
tive, seemed to feel that his ways were too 
solemn and sombre for a bright wench like 


Rachel, and left her free to enjoy herself; . 
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there was no harm in his trusting her 
amongst us, for I had his consent to marry 
her after a year—a year wherein to prove 
myself a steady fellow, and really attached to 
her. But on one holiday, when we four had 
been across the border to # fair near Gretna, 
Rachel and I came back a married couple. 
“T’ll be a faithful and true husband to her, 
father,” said I; “what’s done can’t be un- 
done, so forgive us all; it was a general con- 
spiracy and Langton here and Firby saw us 
wedded.” He did forgive us in words, but I 
don’t think the old man eyer got over his 
daughter’s deceit—for lies, to do him justice. 
were his abomination: and when I had thus 
obtained my end, I took but little further 
pains to please him, drinking as hard as 
ever, and not seldom cursing Rachel herself: 
He lived to see one grandchild born—our 
Dick—and then the old man passed away. 
He did not seem to die of any particular dis- 
ease, but wasted by a sort of dull pain into his 
grave. He was very anxious when he lay 
a-dying that every scrap of paper in his pos- 
session should be burnt before his eyes; lists 
of names for the most part, and rules of se- 
cret societies. I could read them, thanks to 
his teaching and to Rachel’s but my new tal- 


ent was spent in any thing but doing good; 
every atheistic tract appeared to magnetize 
and attract me to it, not so much by love of 
error, as by hatred of truth, and I read half-a- 
dozen refutations of the Scriptures, but never 


the Scriptures themselves. I had got three 
children, had been six years in Cumberland, 
and was become known ‘in the whole district 
as a good workman, but a most determined 
unbeliever and destructive, when I first saw 
the Messenger; it was while I was in work 
at Cockermouth, and upon a certain Sunday. 
when myself and Rachel had joined a mon- 
ater pleasure trip to Keswick, that he held 
out to me his shining hand. We had sepa- 
rated from the party, and had climbed a hill 
in order to get a better view of the lake, and 
were sitting upon a grassy knoll with our 
basket between us, with the bread and meat 
in it, and the gin, when an elderly man, white 
haired, but hearty, whom we had observed 
before, sitting at the far end of the pleasure- 
van, came up and asked permission to sit 
with us. He had his little bundle and bottle 
as well as we, and laid them down by ours. 
Inever saw so sure a looking man; his eyes 
fixed straight before him, and his whole face, 
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as it seemed, set upon some changeless pur- 
pose; one who would listen patiently enough 
without one twitch of mouth or brow to your 
end, and then his answer, gentle enough, and 
ever tender, would seem to sound like the 
very words of doom. I think I knew at once 
that I should be his, that he had power over 
my universal being. He began to speak of 
the fineness of the day, as any other man 
might have done, but with a difference—of 
the pleasant far-off sounds from our retreat- 
ing companions—of. the sweetness of the 
heathery breezes that rose and fell about us 
—how they warmed man’s heart. “ Well,” 
said I, through pride, and although I would 
much have preferred to listen to him farther, 
“for my part. I must have my drink for 
that.” He did not answer me directly but 
pointed solemnly to the great mountain 
fronting us, and then to its reflection in the 
waveless depths; the breeze had failed, the 
sounds from the road below had ceased, and 
save from the drowsy murmur of the bee 
there was now an unbroken silence. All Na- 
ture had her finger at her lip; there was no 
sign of man, no boat upon the lake’s unruf- 
fled blue, no moving thing on its wooded is- 
lands, or on the shore beyond. “ What,” 
said the old man slowly, as he removed his 
hat as if in reverence; “ what does this scene 
remind you of, my friend?” I could not 
have spoken to have saved my life: I had no 
breath to speak with; an indescribable de- 
light and pain seized hold upon me. I set 
my eyes as steadily as I could upon a partic-, 
ular cloud—the only one in sight—that was 
athwart the face of the sun: that seemed a re- 
lief to me, but presently it rolled away, and a 
still greater light flowed down upon the uni- 
versal quietness. “Then I will tell you,” the 
old man went on; “it reminds you, Heaven 
be praised for it! of the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding.” I should have 
fallen as he said these words if he had not 
caught me in his arms. He knew my spirit- 
ual need, too, and prayed for me a prayer 
which I repeated after him word for word. 
We had scarcely finished when a solemn 
sound broke forth of many voices singing a 
hymn of joy, which seemed to float over the 
fields of air and fill all space. My wife was 
paralyzed with terror, and I but little better, 
but the face of the Messenger rayed out in 
gentle smiles as if to re-assure us, and pres- 
ently the silence reigned again. After a lit- 
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tle while the stranger requested some refresh- 
ments, which we gladly offered, and indeed 
we had no desire for them ourselves. “ Will 
you change bottles?” said he. I motioned 
to him to take the liquor, which he did, re- 
placing it in our basket by his own. He 
took the bottle to the extreme verge of the 
hillock which overhung the lake, and set it 
rolling, and I heard it break before it sank 
into the water. “That is your first sacrifice, 
my brother,” said he ; “ the Devil is dismissed 
for this afternoon.” From that day, I, 
Charles Newton, was the same man in noth- 
ing save thename. The Messenger, Thomas 
White, whosé mission had been to such as I 
for years, had never rescued such a brand, 
he said. He thought my faith—if that could 
have been possible—even too abundant ; when 
he explained that what he had thought to be 
supernatural voices, had been raised by a 
faithful few whose place of prayer was amidst 
the Keswick Hills, where he himself was an 
occasional minister. That made the miracle 
no less, I said. He had had his eye upon 
me, he.urged, for a length of time, as a pos- 
sible convert. My call was on that account 
no less sudden, replied IL Thus did I com- 


bat with him, as it were, with a larger trust. 


What did it matter now that man called me 
hypocrite, apostate, renegade, what they 
would? What was the world tome? Had 
I not Rachel with me, changed almost as won- 
derfully as 1? Had I not the Messenger? 
Was there not our congregation of chosen 
souls to hear me? I was a shining light, in- 
stant in season and out of season, with the 
Word; I preached to those in the same house, 
to those in the same factory, in the mechan- 
ic’s institute, in the chapel, in the open air. 
Everywhere, without shrinking, I laid bare 
the wickedness of my life; I showed them 
what I had been, and what I was; I spared 
no man amongst them all, but spoke out what 
I knew, and Rachel, amongst the women did 
the like. Even Thomas White thought us 
somewhat too earnest; but he had not been 
called as we had. We did our best for the 
wandering fold, the drunken, godless, ‘unre- 
generate people, but they would not re- 
ceive us; they cast in our teeth the one text 
that they knew and held to, “Be not ye 
righteous overmuch,” and bade us flee. My 
employers even, giving heed to their wicked 
tumult, recommended me to depart; he got 
a situation for me as plate-layer at a great 
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London railway station, and sent me off; Ra- 
cbel and I, and our three bairns, with half a 
dozen elect of our own communion—we went 
together. This was the beginning of our 
troubles. The first thing that was required 
of us by our new companions was that we 
should pay our footing of five shillings aman; 
we seven demurred to this, but after awhile. 
and because they began to say that it was 
easy to see we came from the north, because 
we were so “near,” we paid it down. Then 
beer was brought in; we did not go to the 
public-house, whjch surprised me at that time 
very much, but drank it after dark in one of 
the great rooms of the station. The health 
of the new hands being proposed, I thought 
it a good opportunity, while thanking them, 
to speak my mind. I did not preach to them, 
having lately so sorely proved how unripe 
such men are to hear the Word; but I sug- 
gested that this same custom of paying foot- 
ing should be done away with, once for all,— 
a wasteful, drunken, custom as it was, ill both 
for body and soul. I went on for some time, 
and said my say, and when I sat down there 
was a perfect silence, except for whispering. 
But from that day the men were set against 
me; many of them loved the drink, but it was 
not they who disliked me most; some of the 
influential amongst them made great profit 
out of the beer, and it was these who hated 
me. Except a few, the six from Cocker- 
mouth, and one or two Christian men out of 
many hundreds, I was sent by the hands to 
Coventry ; not spoken to, that is by my fellow- 
laborers: that is a great trial, believe me; to 
hear the friendly word, and the jest, and the 
reason given and answered, and all the pleas- 
ant talk which sets the man above the brutes, 
and to be suffered to have no partin it. Why, 
to have been left upon an island, as some 
have been I’ve read of, all alone in the mid 
sea, were not more desolate than to havea 
thousand companions, and not one to say 
“ Good-morrow!” nor “ Good-night !” and for 
me, who had many friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, this was very hard to bear. 
When I had been working too, for a little 
time steadily, and as well as a man could, 
there came another grievance; I found our 
payment for doing the same duties were une- 
qual, and that the friends of those in authority 
were unjustly favored. I remonstrated with 
the foreman, and he reminded me that I had 
been sent out of Cockermouth for meddling 
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already, and bade me look to myself; then I 
wrote anonymously to a Chartist paper, with 
which I had a connection, through my wife’s 
late father; and again anonymously, also, to the 
board of directors ;‘it was my duty so to do 
and I did not spare them. These letters 
were traced home to me easily enough, and I 
got for enemies, then, both workmen and em- 
ployers as well. Still, 1 think, by means of 
skill and steadiness, and of many kindnessés 
Istrove to do my mates, I might have done 
well even yet, but that I had a certain secret 
to keep, which made me crooked, and re- 
served, and unsocial, in spite of myself. It 
was Rachel’s secret, too, but not the bairns’ ; 
for all our persecutions, were it not for this, 
we might have borne up still, but as it was, 
we wept, @s it were; tears of blood; when I 
was at the best, preaching, exhorting, reprov- 
ing the faithful few, then I felt most wretched, 
when Rachel was teaching our growing 
bairns the Word, then she was most ill at 
ease. We wrote tothe good Messenger, who 
was now about his work in Liverpool con- 
tinually; it was comforting to us somehow, 
even that although we never told him of the 
secret. I grew more sullen and moody every 
day at the station, and, after a year or two, 
was glad to get an engagement down at 
Portsmouth Dockyard, in exchange, though 
itwas not so good a one. It included, how- 
ever, a little work for our dear Dick; he, 
thank Heaven! was conscious of no wrong, 
80 never suffered as his father did; but as for 
me, I was haunted now by all sorts of suspic- 
ins and fears. I saw a hidden meaning in 
every simple question that was asked of me, 
aplot to find out the things that I had been 
accused of at the railway, or else to get at my 
private secret; everybody began to know 
that I had things to conceal. I soured 
and got reproved, and then answered sharply 
again. I went about uttering threats—Chart- 
ist threats, they said—against the officials, 
against the Government, against whosoever 
crossed me; these were reported, I was ex- 
amined, questioned about myself, my family. 
What right had they to ask about questions 
my family? I replied so bitterly, and so eva- 
tively, that I was dismissed from the dock- 
yard; only they suffered little Dick to stay 
there. I behaved so strangely, as it seemed 
to them, that I had even to be examined by 
he doctors, and to get a medical certificate 
to prove I was not mad. Before long, out 
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of work, out of heart, with railway directors, 
dockyard officials, the hands at London and 
Portsmouth, all leagued together against me, 
my conscience being carried with me whither- 
soever I went, and always upbraiding me 
with my secret, I was very nearly going mad 
in reality. Now, what caused all my miser- 
ies,—what preyed alike upon my mind and 
body, and imperilled, if it had been possible, 
even my soul,—what made me ashamed and 
afraid daily —what fell like a cold shadow be- 
tween Rachel and me and between us and our 
dear children,—nay, what threatened to brand 
us the chosen as liars and hypocrites for life, 
was this—Rachel and I had never been mar- 
ried at all: she was not my wife, and I was not 
her husband, and the children, oh how could 
we ever tell the bairns! We had deceived 
poor old Robert Williams, when we came back 
from Gretna, and the lie had begotten hun- 
dreds of other lies, and would cleave to us now 
unto the very end. Preacher of morality like 
me, pattern-woman like my poor weak Rachel, 
how could we dare to publish such a shame ? 
Maybe this may seem to some persons but a 
little matter; but to us it was the flaming 
sword in the hand of Him that kept the gates 
of Paradise against us! At-last, when we 
had suffered thus for many years, a door was 
opened to us. Dick was still at Portsmouth, 
but we four had moved to Liverpool (where 
White was still), and the two little ones were 
doing well there, for such young chaps as 
they; and my wife, she drove a tidy trade in 
making pyeflits (muffins) ; only I did nothing; 
they almost supported me, I was so weak 
and ailing and so troubled ;. so the Messen- 
ger perceiving how it went with me (although 
he was far from guessing the cause), recom- 
mended me to take a voyage, as far as might 
be, as ship’s armorer. This notion seemed to 
please me, and the captain here knows how 
I offered myself to sail with him, some five 
weeks back, when I looked a very different 
man. 

A few days after I had agreed to this, how- 
ever, who should I see in Liverpool streets but 
Firby; he was (as I had heard, the same 
loose, dissolute fellow, as when he was at 
Carel, and when he came up with that sneer- 
ing face, calling me saint and penitent, I . 
trembled for my secret. ‘So, my good man,” 
said he (and these were almost his first words), 
“T suppose you were obliged to make the 
best of it when you found out you had really 
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got her; being a respectable married man, 
after all, it was just as well you should be 
preacher at once.” 

“What do you mean?” said I, very red. 
and yet with a sort of hope, mingling with my 
anger. 

“‘Why, are you not a regular canting 
preacher ? ” said he. 

“Perhaps ” I said ; “ but about my being a 
married man ?’, e 

“What, don’t you know it yet?” cried he, 
laughing his loudest; “why, you be married 
to Rachel by Scotch law, man, fast enough ; 
you called her ‘ wife’ in presence of me and 
Langton, at the fair at Springfield, beyond 
Greta, across the Border, and you can’t get 
out of that, mind ye, reverend sir.” 

With that he left me, shrieking with mali- 
cious laughter: for he thought he had done 
me hurt by that blissful news. How thank- 
ful, how happy I felt for a few minutes! I 
shall hold up my head with the best of them, 
now,” thought I; but very soon afterwards 
something began to damp my joy a little. If 
we were really married, it was no praise to 
Rachel nor to me; if my children had no 
shame, they had not to thank their father or 
their mother. And this so moved me, that, 
partly comforted as I was, I determined to go 


straightway to the Messenger, and tell him 
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all, from the beginning. I hung my head 
down while I spoke, so that I should not see 
his steadfast eyes, and he let me reach the 
end without one word ; then, when I. said how 
much relieved I felt at Firby’s news and how 
that I feared no man’s banter now, he shook 
his head, and speaking to me quite tenderly 
(and always since that day on Keswick Hills, 
he has deemed me indeed as his own son) 
“T think,” he said, “that your right way'to 
walk is this: do you get married to Rachel 
here again in sight of all who choose to see it 
done; that will be such a chastening to your 
pride as is meet and fitting, and an atone- 
ment likewise for the wrong which you in- 
tended long ago; that will be good for you 
every way, and, as for mere temporal mat- 
ters, why not take wife and childrer#with you 
across the seas, and all begin a good honest 
life afresh ? ” 

This was a sore trial and trouble, both to 
me and Rachel, but we went through with it 
to the end, as he advised, and were married 
in the parish church at Liverpool the day be- 
fore we sailed with the two bairns. 

And this has made it so that I do think 
we are as happy souls as any in this ship’s 
company, and shall be so, I trust, whether 
we live or die. 





“ SOMETHING TO BE SAID ON BOTH SIDES.” 
—Allow me to propose a well-poised questio 
vexata for ingenious argument; which, though 
by no means original, I have never yet seen put 
forward in the columns of “N. & Q.” If it is 
said of a man in an ecstacy (&-oraouc) of delight 
that he cannot contain himself, is it because he 
is too large or too small for the purpose ?— 
Notes and Queries. 





A new work will shortly be published from 
the pen of the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., etc., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. It is entitled the “Order of Nature 
considered with reference to the Claims of Reve- 
lation,” and forms the author’s third essay on 
the unity of worlds and of nature, completing the 
series. 





Tue Doctrine or Torat Depravity.—A 
minister travelling through the West in a mis 
sionary capacity, several years ago, was holdi 
an animated theological conversation with a oan 
old lady on whom he had called: in the course 
of which he asked her what she thought of the 
doctrine of total depravity ? “Oh,” she replied, 
“I think it a good doctrine, if people would only 
live up to it !”’—Knickerbocker Magazine. 





Ay association has recently been formed in 
London which has taken the name of the Alpine 
Club. The first token of the activity of this 
new society is to be a volume, entitled ‘ Peaks 
and Passes of the Alps, by Members of the 
Alpine Club,” which will be published in May, 
illustrated with route-maps and plates. 
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THE POOR LITTLE MAIDEN—AUTUMN RAIN. 


THE POOR LITTLE MAIDEN. 


A GENTLE face, and clear blue eyes, 
The little maiden hath, who plies 

Her needle at the cottage-door, 

Or, with a comrade girl or more, 
Group’d on the shady hedgerow grass. 
I love to see her as I pass, 

Humbly contented, simply gay, 

And hear her singing; many a day 
I’ve carried far along my way. 
From that fair infant’s look and voice 
A strength which made my soul rejoice. 


Oh sad! her father died last week ; 
Her mother knows not where to seek 
Five children’s food ; the little maid 
Is far too young for others’ aid. 
Willingly would she do her best 

To slave at strangers’ rude behest ; 


But she is young and weak. Her thread. 


From dawn till blinding rushlight sped, 
Could never win her single bread. 


And must the poorhouse save alive 
This mother and her helpless five, 
Where guardians, no angelic band, 
With callous eye and pinching hand, 
Receive the wretched of their kin, 
Cursing the law that lets them in ? 
I see her growing pale and thin, 
Poor child; the little needle-song 
Is ended ; and perhaps ere long 
Her coffin jolting in their cart 

To where the paupers lie apart. 


Just from that cottage-step one sees 
A mansion with its. lawn and trees, 
Where man and wife are wearing old 
Within a wilderness of gold, 
Amidst all luxuries and graces, 
Except the light of children’s faces. 
Oh, had the little maid forlorn 
In that fine house been only born, 
How she were tended, night and morn! 
A long-tail’d pony then were hers, 
And winter mantles edg’d with furs, 
And servants at her least command, 
And wealthy suitors for her hand. 
—Atheneum. 





AUTUMN RAIN. 


Wirtn misty slant the sighing rain 

Strews through the chancel-archéd lane 
The scented leaves abroad ; 

In sodden heaps they pile the banks 
Along the sodden road, 

The yellow channels by its side 
Stream in a twisted flood. 


I love, oh, how I love the scene, 

Where Death soft sorrow wears, 

And Nature’s pent heart seems to find 

Deep quiet in its tears ; 

To me the sight, the scent, the sound, 
Clothe bones of buried years. 


I love it, when at times the sun 
Slants forth a lustre cold, 


And the rain pauses, and a trill 
Chants clear a robin bold ; 

When ’gainst dark misty distant trees 
Gleams out scant scattered gold. 


Of ribbed burnt orange leaves that cling 
To the smooth gray beech rind, 

The deep, red raindrops at their edge 
With diamond lustre lined ; 

Leaves that will searly, to the Spring, 
Hiss shivering in the wind. 


They huddle at the damp tree foot, 
Bare Winter draweth nigh, 

But these are passively at rest— 
It was but once to die, 

Nor Winter’s gripe, nor Spring’s light hand, 
Disturb their lethargy. 


Ah! yet I envy not their fate— 
When Autumn’s languor fades, 

And the faint emerald edge of Spring 
Far tinges down the glades, 

And daisies with star-silence dawn 
On sleeping Winter’s shades ; 


While hawthorn flowers pile thin black boughs 
With snow-wreaths scant and’ stray— 

A tribute gently strewn by Spring 
Where the dead Winter lay— 

When birch-trees slight begin to wear 
Green glintings on the gray :— 


Td rather be a primrose fair, 
Forth dawned from matted brown, 
Whose quiet beauty dews the heart 
Smoke shrivelled in the town, 
Whose pale smile on a weary world 
Unseams its rugged frown ; 


That yields its mite of life and love 
To the awakening dell— 

Than the fallen oak-tree, strong and brave, 
That owns no loving spell, 

That lies in stern and utter rest, 
Unchanging, where it fell. 


—Chambers’s Journal. Fe | a, 





DREAMING. 


I wanDERreED through the summer fields 
All in the blue and golden morn, 
And like Christ’s followers of old, 
I pluck’d the ears of corn. 


4 up a lark sung rapturous hymns, 

w down, among the rustling stems, 

‘His brown mate listened and the dew 
Set round her nest with gems. 


‘I laid me down and dreamt, and dreamt 
Of summer mornings in the land 

Where you and I, dear love, went forth 
Each morning, hand in hand. 


I thought athwart the tremulous tears 
I saw your blue eyes gleaming, sweet, 
Through golden locks; alas! ’twas but 
The corn-flowers ’mid the wheat ! 
—Household Words. 
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From The New York Evening Post. 
WHO WRITES OUR SONGS? 

THE musical composer who really furnishes 
the great majority of our songs, and whose 
productions have the widest popularity among 
the masses of our people, is known to very 
few of them, even by reputation. The new 
melodies that greet the public ear month after 
month, and are sung, whistled and hummed 
by thousands—that are thumped on piano 
fortes, thrummed on banjoes, breathed on 
flutes, tortured into variations, and enjoy a 
wide, though, after all, evanescent popularity, 
are chiefly the product of one fertile brain— 
and that brain, as Mr. Micawber would say, 
is the brain appertaining to Mr. Stephen C. 
Foster. This gentleman is a native of Pitts- 
burg, and has spent all his days there, ex- 
cepting three years at Cincinnati, and two at 
New York. He was born on the 4th of 
July, 1826, (the very day that John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson died), and is, therefore, 
now in his thirty-third year. His father, Mr. 
William B. Foster, was a Pittsburgh merchant, 
a member of the State Legislature, afterwards 
a Mayor of Alleghany City, and subsequently 
occupied an official post under the federal 
government. His oldest sister is the wife of 
the Rev. E. Y. Buchanan, the only brother of 
the President of the United States. Stephen 
C. Foster is the youngest of his family. 

He enjoyed but limited opportunities for 
musical instruction, and took but few lessons. 
When nineteen years old he composed for a 
social quartette club, of which he was a mem- 
ber, his first successful song, the popular fa- 
vorite, “ Uncle Ned.” It was shortly after- 
wards sung at a public concert in Cincinnati, 
and received such applause that Mr. Wm. C. 
Peters, the music publisher in that city, re- 
quested the privilege of publishing it, which 
was at once granted. Mr. Foster next com- 
posed “ Susanna,” which was more simple in 
its style, and became even more popular. In 
a private letter, Mr. Foster writes: “I had 
up to this time neither received nor thought 
of any pecuniary remuneration for my efforts 
in the musical line. Imagine my delight, 
therefore, on receiving for my next song one 
hundred dollars in cash! Though this song 
was not successful, yet the two fifty dollar 
notes which I received for it had the effect of 
starting me in my present vocation of a song 
writer.” 

It would render this article too much like 





WHO WRITES OUR SONGS. 


a “ catalogue of popular and standard music’ 
to give a list of Mr. Foster’s songs. “ Massa’s 
in the Cold Ground,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Hi! Boys, Carry me ’Long,” “Nelly was a 
Lady,” and “Old Folks at Home,” may be 
mentioned as among the most popular. His 
“ Susanna” melody has been seized by many 
pianists (among whom may be mentioned 
Herz and Thalberg) as a melodic theme pecu- 
liarly suited for treatment with variations, 
and some of the other negro melodies have 
obtained an equal popularity. Nor is this 
popularity merely a local one. In many of 
the Southern States Mr. Foster’s songs have 
been adopted by the slaves to enliven them 
in their corn huskings and field labors, 
Their fame has also crossed the ocean. In 
@ private letter from one who has re- 
cently returned from an extended pedestrian 
tour through the border land of Scotland, 
where the songs of Burns and the older oral 
Scotch ballads, are known to and sung by 
every one, occurs the following passage: “‘ 
spent several weeks amid the poetic hills of 
Ettrick, along the braes of Yarrow, so famed 
in Scottish border minstrelsy, and here I 
found some of Foster’s earlier melodies were 
almost displacing, in the estimation of the 
shepherd boys and cottage girls, the songs of 
Burns and Ramsay. Often, in the Scottish 
cottages, after the bagpipes have droned out 
their accompaniment to ‘Scots wha hae’ 
and ‘Lord Athol’s Courtship,’ a voice will 
take up one of these American melodies, and 
all gathered around the ingle-side will join in 
the simple refrain; and thus the plaintive, 
touching strains that are first sung in the 
dark, sooty town of Pittsburg, on the Mo 
nongahela, rise away above the smoke and 
steam of city life, float across the Atlantic, 
and are heard upon the heathery hills of 
Ettrick, and among the birks that grow on 
the ‘ braes of Yarrow.’” Favorable mention 
has also been made of them from California, 
China,. Australia, and even the deserts of 
Africa, through the foreign and home corre- 
spondence of our newspapers. 

Ethiopian minstrelsy, as it is called, has, 
however, culminated, and is now in its decline. 
Appreciating this facty Mr. Foster has lately 


‘somewhat changed his style, and abandoning 


the use of negro jargon, he now writes songs 
better adapted for general use. While the 
melodies exhibit a decided improvement, the 
words are rythmical, always unexceptionable 
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in point of moral, and as good, poetically con- 
sidered, as the majority of songs. We do 
not say that Mr. Foster’s “ melodies ” can be 
compared with those that have immortalized 
the names of Burns, Barry Cornwall, or 
Thomas Moore; but we do maintain that the 
composer who produced such popular and 
pleasing songs as “Gentle Annie,” “ Willie, 
we have Missed You,” “ Maggie by my Side,” 
“] See Her Still in my Dreams,” “Old Dog 
Tray,” “ Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair,” 
etc., deserves an honorable mention, as one 
of those who has enlarged the pleasure of 
thousands. 





The reason of the popularity of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s songs lies in their easy, flowing melody, 
the adherence to plain chords in the accom- 
paniments, and the avoidance of intricacy in 
the harmony or embarrassing accidentals in 
the melody. They have a family resemblance, 
but not greater than the simpler melodies of 
Bellini and Donizetti, and the composer is no 
more truly open to the charge of self-plagiar- 
ism than are those Italian melodists. And, 
as Mr. Foster is still young, he may improve 
and elevate his style, till he attains a musical 
reputation that will be more than ephemeral. 

§ 
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Our readers will not have forgotten our quo- 
tation of a poetical complaint addressed by Lady 
Morgan to a contemporary who had been so un- 
gallant as to discuss the question of her age. 
The lines were smart enough; but if the state- 
ment in the following letter be true, it is to be 
more than suspected that, whatever may be her 
age, the “‘ Wild Irish Girl” has not yet lost the 
power of memory :— 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


“Newpark Glebe, Outerard, 4th Feb. 1859. 

“ Srr,—I have been reminded by some lines 
by Lady Morgan, headed ‘To my Reviewer,’ 
which appeared in the Critic for Jan. 29, p. 117, 
of lines which I once saw in manuscript many 
years ago, but which I have never seen in print. 

‘hey were said to have been written by Lord 
Byron and Lady Blessington, and were as fol- 
lows :-— 


“* LORD BYRON. 
I. 
“«You have asked for a verse, the request 
In a rhymer ’twere hard to deny ; 
But my Hippocrene was but my breast 
And my feelings—the fountain is dry. 
II. 
“*T am ashes where once I was fire, 
And the bard in my bosom is dead ; 
Where I loved I now only admire, 
And my heart is as gray as my head. 
III. 
“¢ My life is not dated by years, 
There are moments that act like a plough, 
And there is not a furrow appears 
But is deep in my soul as my brow.’ 
“LADY BLESSINGTON. 
I. 
“* When I asked for a verse, pray believe 








_ ?Twas not vanity urged the desire ; 
For no more can my mirror deccive, 
And no more can I poets ‘inspire. 


Il. 
“¢ But as pilgrims who visit the shrine 
Of some saint, bear a relic away— 
I sought a memorial of thine 
To cheer me when distant I stray. 


III. 
“¢ Oh, say not that lyre is unstrung” 
hose chords can such rapture bestow, 
Nor that mute is that magical tongue 
From whence music and melody flow. 


IV. 
“«¢ And tho’ Time, ere thy youth it has fled, 
May have alter’d thy locks’ jetty hue, 
Still the bays that encircle thy head 
Hide the ravager’s marks from our view.’ 


“My object in thus intruding on yon is, first, 
to point out the strange coincidence between 
Lady.Morgan’s first verse and the third of 
Byron’s ; and, secondly, to beg of you to inform 
me whiere the above lines may be found. Quot- 
ing only from memory, I do not, of course, pre- 
tend to accuracy.—I am, etc., 

“Joun O’CALLAGHAN.” 


The resemblance between the italicized verse 
and the one in Lady Morgan’s composition is 
certainly too close to be accidental. It is 
scarcely necessary to quote the entire poem over 
again ; but to refresh the memories of our readers 
we will add the verse especially pointed out by 
Mr. O’Callaghan :— 


“ My life is not dated by years 
For Time has drawn lightly his plough, 
And they say scarce a furrow appears 
To reveal what I ne’er will avow.” 
— Critic. 
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and other Poems. By 
Cambridge: Macmillan 
1859. 

FROM MY WINDOW. 


Att day the snow had fallen in a white 

And —e whirl. But that the flakes were 
air 

As tears of angels, the bewilder’d air 

Had been a chaos of dull, spotted night. 

The roofs, the window-ledges, and the rails 

Were furr’d with cold, A tree long obsolete 

Even to the wooing of sweet summer gales, 

Stood like fix’d coral. Through the muffled 


street 
Stole clotted wheels, and many a shivering 
wight. 


Towards eve, the clouds had wholly shaken 
down 

Their wintry fleece. 
loom’d 

A leaden sky, with all its stars entomb’d ; 

The frost fell bitter on the sheeted town. 

At intervals a toiling horse went past 

Puffing out fog. Back to my parlor grate 

All — was scared. Homeward, hurrying 
ast, 

Went many hungry souls, with slippery gait, 

And blue, pinch’d faces puckering to frown. 


Above the pale roofs 


The long thick night was stifling in its arms 

The shrinking day. Ah me! the homeless 
poor! 

Ah straying sheep upon a lonely moor! 

Ah weary travellers, ambush’d with alarms 

Amid the whelming drifts! My heart was 
moved 

Towards all around to act a neighbor’s part : 

Had any knock’d, how fain would I have proved 

How winter breeds a warmth about the heart, 

Even as the mantling snow earth’s bosom warms! 


MIDDLE AGE. 


Fair time of calm resolve—of sober thought ! 
Quiet, half-way hostelry on life’s long road, 

In which to rest and re-adjust our load ! 

High table-land, to which we have been brought 
By stumbling steps of ill-directed toil ! 

Season when not to achieve is to despair ! 

Last field for us of a full, fruitful soil ! 

Only spring-tide our freighted aims to bear 
Onward to all our yearning dreams have sought ! 


How art thou changed!. Once to our youthful 


eyes 

Thin, silvering locks and thought’s imprinted 
lines, 

Of sloping age gave weird and wintry signs ; 

But now these trophies ours, we recognize 


Only a voice faint rippling to its shore, 

And a weak, tottering step as marks of eld. 
None are so far but some are on before : 
Thus still at distance is the goal beheld, 


And to improve the way is truly wise. 


Farewell, ye blossom’d hedges! and the dee 
Thick green of Summer on the matted bough ! 
The languid Autumn mellows round us now: 
Yet fancy may its vernal beauties keep, 


‘ 





LAYS OF MIDDLE AGE.— ENVY. 


Like my? leaves for a December wreath. 
To take this gift of life with trusting hands, 
And star with heavenly hopes that night of death, 
Is all that poor humanity demands 
To lull its meaner fears in easy sleep. 
_ TO A COQUETTE. 

Lady, would’st thou learn of me 

Love’s designing witchery ? 

Listen, I have learn’d of thee :— 


Choose the youth whom thou wouldst win, 
Woo him with thine eyes’ sweet sin,— 
Wherefore wait till he begin ? 


If he ask thy hand to dance, 
Yield thou with a dazzled glance,— 
Talk to him of old romance. 


Let thy voice be low and meek, 
That he scarce may hear thee speak,— 
Listening, he may touch thy cheek. 


Feign a sad unhappiness, . 
Something thou may’st not confess,— 
Sympathy may soothe distress. 


Tell of walks by soft moonlight,— 
Should he say, “‘ Wilt walk to-night?” 
Start half wishful, half in fright. 


Wile him into window-nooks, 
Flatter him with fervid looks, 
Lean with him o’er pictured books. 


Languish if he stay away, 
“‘ Aye be with me,” seem to say— 
Man will never say thee nay. 


Dear, deceitful strategy ! 
Cupid’s slyest archery ! 
Thus may hearts ensnaréd be. 





ENVY. 


He was the first always ; Fortune 
Shone bright in his face. 

I fought for years; with no effort 
He conquer’d the place : 

We ran; my feet were all bleeding, 
But he won the race. 


Spite of his many successes, 
Men loved him the same ; 
My one pale ray of good fortune 
et scoffing and blame: 
When we err’d, they gave him pity, 
But me—only shame. 


My home was still in the shadow, 
is lay in the sun: 
I long’d in vain: what he ask’d for 
It straightway was done. 
Once I staked all my heart’s treasure, 
We played—and he won. 


Yes ; and just now I have seen him, 
Cold, smiling, and blest, 

Laid in his coffin. God help me! 
While he is at rest, 

I am cursed still to live :—even 
Death loved him best. 
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